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WHO'S WHO 


POPE PIUS THE ELEVENTH was called by God 
from his labors in this temporary life to his reward 
in the eternal life at five thirty-one on the morn- 
ing of Friday, February 10. Four days before, he 
completed the seventeenth year since his election 
as Supreme Pontiff of the one, holy, catholic, apos- 
tolic Church of Christ. Two days later, he would 
have celebrated the anniversary of his crowning 
as Pope. .. . WILFRID PARSONS, former Editor 
of AMERICA, author of The Pope and Italy, keen 
student of the history of the Church during the 
past quarter of a century, discusses the events that 
have signalized the pontificate of Pius the Elev- 
enth. . . . EDMUND A. WALSH, through many 
years, was honored by Pope Pius with his confi- 
dence and labored under his especial guidance as 
the Director of the Papal Relief Mission to Russia, 
and later as Director of the organization for relief 
in the Near East. In the briefest possible space for 
such a large subject, Father Walsh tells of his own 
deep appreciation and affection for Pius. . . . JOHN 
J. CROWLEY, professor of Canon Law at Weston 
College, Mass., turns attention to the happenings 
in Rome this week, when the Cardinals of the 
Church, in prayer and solitude, under most griev- 
ous oaths, cast their votes in favor of the one who 
is to become the 261st successor to Saint Peter. 
... JOHN LAFARGE, next week, will tell of his 
audience with Pope Pius last summer. In conjunc- 
tion with his article this week, it may be noted that 
he is Vice-President of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace. .. . ARTHUR A. MAC- 
GILLIVRAY, student at Weston College, has shown 
real ability as a critic and a poet. 
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COMMENT 











THE EDITORS of this Review lament with pro- 
found sorrow the death of our Holy Father. Great 
Popes have ruled over the Universal Church with- 
in our lifetimes. Leo of the brilliant intellect, Pius 
with his pastoral sanctity, Benedict with his cour- 
age in adversity, all have wisely and faithfully 
guided the destinies of the Church in the years 
allotted to them. But our highest admiration, we 
feel at this moment, must be given to him who 
now lies quietly on a pall in vast St. Peter’s. 
Through seventeen years as the Vicar of Christ he 
has been superhumanly active. He has never rested, 
even during the past three years, when death hov- 
ered about him so often. He has ever refused to be 
quiet, even when the weight of eighty-one years 
bowed down his bodily frame. Alert to every move 
in this fast-changing world, sensitive to every hurt 
to the Mystical Body of Christ, eager with the 
eagerness of a true father to protect the millions 
of souls entrusted to him and to lead them nearer 
to his Master, he has never faltered, never been 
afraid, never at any time failed to speak with the 
infallible authority of the Holy Spirit and with the 
wisdom of his human intellect and heart to the 
sons and daughters of God. He was tender, as 
Christ Himself was tender; he was vehement; he 
was strong-willed; he was simple; he was saintly. 
He was Peter; he was Paul; he was Thomas; he 
was John; he was one whom Christ would have 
elected as his Apostle. He was but a man, and now 
that he has died as all men must, and now that 
he is judged, as all men, by God, we pray that God 
Almighty may have mercy upon his poor soul. 


AMERICAN wheat was to have been sent to Spain 
for the starving population, especially the children 
and babies, of Barcelona and Catalonia. The Ameri- 
can Red Cross had been pledged three million bush- 
els of our surplus American wheat for transmission 
to Spain, at practically no cost. The American 
Friends Service Committee guaranteed to super- 
vise the transmission and distribution of this wheat, 
on both sides of the battle line, in accordance with 
the needs. President Roosevelt was so troubled by 
the specter of the starving people of Catalonia that 
he appointed a distinguished Committee to raise 
the necessary funds for the purchase and shipment 
of these three million bushels to Spain. Every Com- 
munist paper, and the throat of every Communist 
tried to rouse the nation to contribute to this hu- 
manitarian act, to save the people of Spain. Follow- 
ing their leadership, the Leftist weeklies, the Com- 
munist-linked organizations for peace, democracy, 
Spanish aid, medical bureau appealed to all Ameri- 
cans who were liberal, progressive, charitable to 
move this wheat immediately to the famished peo- 
ple of Spain. 
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THESE things transpired in late December and 
early January, when Barcelona was still governed 
by the Loyalist Front. This Review took pause; 
asked for assurance that this wheat was not linked 
to efforts being concurrently made to lift the Span- 
ish embargo; demanded that this wheat be not the 
overture to American intervention in Spain; sought 
to determine the sincerity of the sponsors of the 
project to ship this wheat; questioned whether or 
not this wheat was not a measure to prolong the 
needless war and bloodshed. Barcelona was recov- 
ered for Spain by General Franco. The people of 
Barcelona still starved, despite the aid rushed to 
them by Nationalist Spain. The children remained 
still on meager rations. The need increased, rather 
than diminished. Some three million people had to 
be fed. With the probable fall of Madrid and Valen- 
cia, some five million famished people must be 
given bread and milk. But the liberals and the 
Leftists are no longer interested in shipping the 
American wheat to Spain. The Communists are op- 
posed to assisting the starving Spanish people. The 
President’s Committee has apparently lost its en- 
thusiasm for the charitable commission entrusted 
to it. The American Red Cross feels that it has done 
its duty. The only agency still eager to feed the 
poor people of Spain is the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee (Quakers). The secretary for 
Spain, John F. Reich, still carries on valiantly his 
efforts, even though Barcelona and Catalonia are 
Nationalist. 


THREE MILLION bushels of American wheat lie 
ready, even still, to be shipped to Spain for the re- 
lief of the starving populace. This wheat can be 
obtained and delivered at the rate of four cents per 
bushel. It lies frozen here in the United States, 
while Spain makes frenzied efforts to feed the vic- 
tims of the war. Facilities are available to ship half 
a million bushels of wheat each month, through the 
next six months. The cost per month is $20,000. 
Being no longer roused to the fever pitch of gener- 
osity by the Communist-led Leftists, the American 
public is not interested any longer in the Spanish 
people and their survival. The duty and the honor 
te forward this American wheat to Spain rests 
mostly on Catholics and their upright allies among 
the non-Catholics. The America Spanish Relief 
Fund is making every conceivable effort, in cooper- 
ation with the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, to move this wheat to Spain. $20,000 is needed 
at once. Can we raise it? How many bushels, at 
four cents per bushel, can your society, your sodal- 
ity, your club, your office-workers, your school, 
your class, your family, yourself send? Respond to 
our Editorial Office, 329 West 108th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

















EVERY American who believes that the radio as 
well as the press ought to be free from Govern- 
ment censorship, should read the speech of Con- 
gressman Wigglesworth, of Massachusetts, in the 
Congressional Record for February 6. Mr. Wig- 
glesworth, who has made a thorough study of 
broadcasting, thinks there is reason to believe that 
attempts are being made, under the direction of 
Mr. Thomas Corcoran, to bring the radio “under 
the domination of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment.” That is a power which no President 
should wish, or be given. It means the end of free 
speech on the radio. 


CATALONIAN resistance has collapsed and with 
it has fallen the Negrin Government, and now Eng- 
land and France are scurrying to win favor with 
the victorious Nationalists, after almost two years 
of hostile attitude. Both nations played for their 
own selfish ends, but realizing that the game was 
up for the Communist-controlled Spanish Govern- 
ment, they reversed their policies to assume a pure- 
ly negative position. Yet, though over a year ago 
they knew that a Nationalist victory was inevitable, 
neither conceded to Generalissimo Franco the 
rights of a belligerent. As a result they both are 
guilty of prolonging the war and abetting need- 
less destruction of property and untold suffering 
and hardship to the Spanish people. Belligerent 
rights granted to Franco a year ago would have 
brought the Civil War to a close last summer. And 
now, fearful that Germany and Italy will garner 
all the profits from post-war reconstruction, know- 
ing full well that they need Spain as an ally, both 
nations are hastening to remedy the mistake of 
the Blum-Eden folly. They are seriously consider- 
ing, if you please, recognition of the Nationalist 
Government. Both France and England wanted a 
weak Spain and they will use every means to effect 
that end. A strong Spain threatens England’s life- 
line through the Straits of Gibraltar and menaces 
France’s direct communication with her African 
empire. But Spain with a trained patriotic army of 
over a half million men stands stronger today than 
she has for centuries. Besides, as we have pointed 
out before in this Review, she has the natural re- 
sources most prized in Europe today. We believe 
that General Franco, true Spaniard that he is, wise 
diplomat and ablest of soldiers, will dispose of 
Spain’s destinies for the sole interest of his beloved 
country. The foreigner will not profit at Spain’s 
expense. 


INDEFATIGABLE President of Chicago Univer- 
sity, advocate of a better and bigger, but not fun- 
nier, education, Robert M. Hutchins may “have 
something” for that delightfully instructive pro- 
gram on the air called “Information, Please.” His 
radio-test could be on the following “opinion” from 
his latest thesis in the Saturday Evening Post: “T 
say this despite my opinion that the parochial 
schools the country over are not as good as the 
public schools in the same communities.” If the 


learned doctor from Chicago objects to the pub- 
licity of broadcasting, will he reveal to American 
Catholics his scientific data on “parochial schools 
the country over’’? At the least tell us if an “opin- 
ion” need conform to objective reality? 


ONE of the most remarkable women in American 
history passed into eternal life on January 29, in 
the ninety-fourth year of her age. She was the 
celebrated (and yet, paradoxically, hidden and un- 
known) Reverend Mother Beatrix, Prioress of the 
Carmelite Monastery in Rochester, N. Y. A career 
of holiness and achievement such as hers, if it had 
happened in Europe, would be blazoned from the 
hilltops, and the whole Catholic community would 
be clamoring for her recognition as a saint. Born 
Camilla Josephine Magers, at Baltimore, Maryland, 
on the Feast of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, July 16, 
1845, eldest in a family of four girls and six boys, 
educated by Mother Seton’s Sisters of Charity, 
servant in making bandages for the soldiers 
wounded in the Civil War, she entered the Balti- 
more Carmel in 1868, and nine years later was 
elected Prioress. One of the nuns with whom she 
lived was Mother Teresa who, as a child, had been 
carried in arms by George Washington. Mother 
Beatrix received the traditions of her Order from 
nuns who had lived with the four original Car- 
melites who came to America from Antwerp in 
1790. Mother Beatrix established the Boston Car- 
mel in 1890, the Philadelphia Carmel in 1902, was 
elected Prioress of the Wheeling, Va., Carmel in 
1919, re-elected Prioress of the Philadelphia Car- 
mel in 1922, and founded the Rochester Carmel 
in 1930. It is hoped that a longer and more fitting 
tribute may be paid in these columns soon to a 
valiant lady. In her ninety-fourth year, she was 
asked by the present writer what she considered 
to be the outstanding quality requisite for a Car- 
melite vocation. She answered simply: “Courage!” 


WHEN Ambrose O’Reilly, a little over twenty-five 
years ago, became Brother Stanislaus Joseph, he 
made a change from family to religious name that 
is common to all Christian Brothers. But when 
“Brother Stan,” as he was popularly called, adopt- 
ed the Eastern Rite, learned the Ukrainian lan- 
guage, customs and songs, and made (so to speak) 
the Ukrainians of Western Canada his own people 
at the newly organized college for Ukrainian youth 
in Yorkton, Sask., he undertook one of the most 
difficult tasks a Catholic teacher could embark 
upon. “Only the future,” says the magazine, 
Ukrainian Youth, “can hope adequately to gauge 
the work accomplished by this ‘Apostle of the 
Ukrainians’ during a long and fruitful apostolate 
of twenty years.” Its fruits are seen in the hundreds 
of graduates whom “Brother Stan” taught, coached 
and counseled with individual attention, and the 
growth of the Canadian-Ukrainian clergy. Skilled 
athlete and wise guide of souls, he left an indelible 
imprint upon the heart, mind and imagination of 
a generation. 
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PIUS THE ELEVENTH 
MAKER OF HISTORY 


Well done, thou good and faithful servant 


WILFRID PARSONS, S.J. 











BY every historical test that can be applied to it, 
the pontificate of Pius XI was a great one. In a 
sense, every Pope is great, by the mere fact of be- 
ing Pope; the greatness of the Church itself im- 
presses its stamp on him, and he is great by the 
burden he carries, by the Divine Person of whom 
he is Vicar on earth; by the vast activity that flows 
from him through the living organism of Christ 
existing on earth. So, as each Pope dies, we are in- 
clined to think of him as the greatest. 

But some Popes, by sheer inner power, impress 
themselves on the Church. They wrest its very 
physiognomy to a likeness of themselves. The times 
in which they live, of course, will help to this, for 
some epochs are more “crucial” than others. But 
the “great” Popes even make the times over to 
their pattern, so that in later years it becomes ap- 
parent that they had spoken the words and done 
the deeds that characterized the era in which they 
lived, instead of being fashioned themselves by their 
circumstances. 

Pius XI was one of these Popes, without a doubt. 
His very origins have in them something of the 
super-worldly. Here was a man who spent the first 
sixty-one years of his life (he was born on May 31, 
1857) in the ordinary obscurity of thousands of 
learned men who pass the days and nights bent 
over books, and find their greatest excitement in 
the discovery of a new and minute facet of histori- 
cal or philosophical truth. In 1918, last year of the 
World War, he was suddenly expelled from the 
Vatican Library into a dizzy career that landed him 
within the space of four years on the Chair of 
Peter. Apostolic Visitor to the newly risen Poland 
in 1918; Nuncio in June of the next year to the 
same country, where in the Battle of Warsaw he 
first faced the enemy that he was to know as the 
Church’s greatest since the French Revolution; 
Archbishop of Milan and Cardinal on June 13, 1921; 
on February 6, 1922, he was elected Pope as Pius 
XI to succeed the strange and misunderstood little 
man who had discovered him, Benedict XV. A libra- 
rian who possessed every endowment of a governor 
of men: a torrential thirst for order and justice, a 
keen and clear head, presence of mind, an indomit- 
able will, a very superior gift for affairs, and a wide 
knowledge of human nature and historical fact, the 
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wonder was not that he so suddenly appeared on 
the world theatre but that he had been absent from 
it so long. And at the ages when most men are rest- 
ing on their laurels, and merely remembering, six- 
ty-five to eighty-one, he was for unending hours 
every day of the year up to the moment of his 
death purposefully engaged in affairs ranging from 
the petty matters of his own household to the 
destiny of empires. 

Part of what he achieved will not be known for 
a generation or two. Only now are we beginning to 
be able to put in their proper order the facts about 
Leo XIII, and in some respects he grows and in 
others he shrinks. Those matters that were the ac- 
tions of Pius XI that will slumber in archives may 
have been the greatest of all his achievements; but 
we cannot know them. We can only judge of their 
stature by the size and quality of what we know. 

We know with great clearness how he sized up 
the world for which as Christ’s Vicar he took full 
responsibility. Theological modernism, the divorce 
of reason from Revelation, had been a danger with- 
in the Church to which his previous namesake had 
put an end. What Pius XI saw was what he called 
“moral, juridical and social modernism,” which had 
made the world a desert by expelling from it, not 
God precisely, but Christ, through Whom, with 
Whom and in Whom creation was made by God to 
be and do. That, first, is the half-forgotten theo- 
logical truth which he brought back into active 
operation. It was by no accident that the doctrine 
of the Mystical Body of Christ began suddenly to 
possess the minds and hearts of people in all the 
continents at once; it was a deliberately willed de- 
velopment. To clinch this doctrine in a concrete 
way, he gave us, in December, 1925, the Feast of 
Christ the King with its sublime liturgy. 

This was the foundation he laid: the Alpha and 
Omega, Christ Jesus. On this, within the space of 
three years and a half, he proceeded to build for 
the world a structure which was no schoolman’s 
fantasia of theory, but one that followed the lines 
of the world itself. The home, the school, the State, 
these are the world as it is. To each of them, Pius 
gave an Encyclical Letter designed to wipe out the 
modernism that was eating at its heart. In the En- 
cyclical on Education (1927), he condemned secu- 

















lar education, and not only for Catholics; and in its 
place put the knowledge of Christ as the source of 
all natural lore. In the Encyclical on Marriage 
(1930) he put the home on the basis of a union that 
is the type of the union between Christ and His 
Church. In the Encyclical on the Reconstruction of 
the Social Order (1931), finally, he rebuilt a plan 
for society that has its sources in justice and char- 
ity, which are the virtues of the Man Christ operat- 
ing through His members in the world. Thus to each 
unit of human society, in accordance with a pre- 
arranged order, he offered the truth that would 
make it free, because it flows from the very terms 
and conditions of its creation. In the Encyclicals 
Divini Redemptoris and Mit Brennender Sorge, is- 
sued from his sick-bed in March, 1937, together 
with the Apostolic Letter to the Bishops of Mexico, 
he probed specifically the fallacies of Communism 
and National Socialism. 

Three other characteristics of the Church in the 
first four decades of this century owe their origin 
or practical growth to Pius XI. These are the extra- 
ordinary growth of interest in and knowledge of 
the Liturgy of the Church; the phenomenal exten- 
sion of the mission movement, especially in the 
New World, following the breakdown of the Old; 
and the equally large expansion of the movement 
for spiritual retreats for laymen. Each of these out- 
standing features of the present-day Church is 
rooted in a separate Encyclical devoted to it: the 
Liturgy on December 20, 1928; the missions on 
February 28, 1926; and the retreat movement on 
two documents in 1923. (Cf. Catholic Mind) 

In more than one of these activities which may 
appear at first sight to be merely an exercise of the 
teaching function of the Church, there went along 
a series of administrative measures of the highest 
type. Thus the mission system of the Church under- 
went a drastic organization, not only in those parts 
of it which have to do with the gathering of funds 
but also in the internal organization. The most pro- 
found of these changes was probably his rugged in- 
sistence on making the missions as far as possible 
selfsubsisting in personnel at least. In the face of 
some opposition, the Pope drove through a com- 
plete acceptance of the idea of a native clergy, tak- 
ing a hand in the movement himself when he con- 
secrated in a spectacular ceremony a whole group 
of native Chinese Bishops. In line with this is the 
present move, encouraged by him, to ordain suit- 
able candidates among the Negroes of the United 
States for missions among their race. 

One of the more recent of similar policies carried 
out on a worldwide scale is the entire reorganiza- 
tion of the ecclesiastical studies in the seminaries. 
This, too, followed upon an Apostolic Letter, Deus 
Scientiarum Dominus, of May, 1931. Following that, 
every institution of higher studies among the Reli- 
gious and diocesan clergies was completely reor- 
ganized with a view of offering courses and degrees 
quite in line with all modern university practice. 

This whole grandiose plan, however, would have 
little chance of permanence if Pius had not added 
to it a binding force that makes it active as well as 
safe. Librarian though he was, he had little use for 


theories and doctrines unless they took concrete 
form in the world and helped to transform it ac- 
cording to the plan of Christ. This was the impulse 
behind that greatest of all his contributions to the 
Church, that doctrine and practice which we name 
Catholic Action. 

As a doctrine, Catholic Action means the partici- 
pation of the laity in the apostolate of the Heir- 
archy, a definition in which the distinguishing word 
is the word laity. Catholic Action is lay action; un- 
der the direction of the Bishops, of course. As a 
practice, Catholic Action is a society, as in Italy or 
Mexico, or a group of societies, as elsewhere, united 
for a common purpose, with a common policy, un- 
der the mandate of the united Bishops, or, in a 
separate diocese, under the Bishop of the place. 
There is no question that under God this is, at least 
on paper, the most powerfully fructifying idea that 
has come from Rome in centuries. It is interesting 
to note that the final steps in this direction were 
taken, late in 1936, in England through a pastoral 
of all the Bishops setting up a society, Catholic Ac- 
tion; and in the United States through the State- 
ment on Affiliation of Organizations with the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. 

But the world was Pius’ province, not only the 
Church. It was fateful that it was he who stood face 
to face with a world that was in chaos and grad- 
ually re-emerging in the form of two extremes, 
Communism and Fascism, both of them a mighty 
menace to religion. And it was he who was called 
on to give the world the clue to its salvation be- 
tween these two extremes which meet in their com- 
mon subjection of the will and intellect of man to 
the guiding thought of the State. It was he also who 
had to show that of the two Communism is the 
worse, because, whereas Fascism is a form of indus- 
trial and governmental organization, Communism 
is also a philosophy of life and a substitute for re- 
ligion, as well. Almost his last act was to form the 
Pro Deo committees in Europe, for the purpose of 
uniting all believers in a last stand against the En- 
emy which dissolveth Christ. Naturally, the Com- 
munist part of the world accused him of favoring 
Fascism, as if on the religious field Christianity was 
not distinct from both and on the political, the self- 
government of peoples. Under the guiding idea of 
Pius Christians can take their stand on these alter- 
natives and be slaves to neither side. That is his con- 
tribution to the world debate, and it will be found 
to be the deciding one. 

Somewhat obscured by Europe’s woes, was an- 
other revolution brought about by Pius. It was the 
re-installation of the Concordat system of regulat- 
ing the relations between religion and politics in 
those countries where the Constitution, as in the 
United States, does not safeguard the rights of con- 
science in practical form. 

Does this outline of policies and practices give 
the measure of the man? Perhaps we shall after all 
have to wait for the perspective of history to give 
the answer. But whatever be the verdict from the 
archives, the known facts can give us confidence 
that the stature of Pope Pius XI will grow with the 
years and not diminish. May he rest in peace! 
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PIUS THE ELEVENTH 
CHAMPION OF TRUTH 


Vibrantly did he speak as Peter's Successor 


EDMUND A. WALSH, S.J. 











IT was the high privilege of the writer of these lines 
to have been admitted to much personal and reveal- 
ing contact with Pius XI over a period of nearly 
fifteen years. In point of fact, the relationship be- 
gan even earlier than the first private audience 
which took place on March 8, 1922, some four 
weeks after the elevation of this two hundred and 
sixty-first successor of Saint Peter to the Fisher- 
man’s throne. 

On March 8, 1922, I was ushered into his august 
presence, and beheld for the first time the engaging 
and ruddy countenance that still reflected the 
strength and outdoor complexion of the mountain 
climber in whose honor an Alpine peak is still 
named. 

The Pope was standing at ease, his arms folded, 
and leaning slightly against the capacious work- 
desk that stood before the stained-glass window 
overlooking the Piazza San Pietro. One’s first im- 
pression was of a figure of medium height, neither 
tall nor short, stocky and substantially built, after 
the type of Lombard that he was. Pius XI had 
neither the aquiline angularity of Leo XIII, nor the 
austere aristocracy of Benedict XV. The white-clad 
figure was heavier, more solid, and radiant with 
healthful vigor. The rotund countenance glowed 
with human sympathy, and the hair that still 
showed beneath the white zuchetta was of a nut- 
brown hue, with but little grayness apparent at 
that time. There was a slight contraction about the 
eyes as they peered inquiringly, with a scholar’s 
interest, through strong spectacles at the newcom- 
er. They were a fine mirror of the broad humanity 
that accompanied his spiritual qualities. They spoke 
welcome and genuine interest, not the mere tolera- 
tion or the formalized condescension or the stereo- 
typed smile that so often reside in high places. 
Scholar that he was, the Pope received visitors with 
the intellectual curiosity of a librarian examining a 
new accession. And, like an experienced bibliophile, 
he would soon evaluate their contents and their 
merit. 

This first encounter was the prelude to numerous 
similar conferences, more than thirty in number, 
some of which were prolonged far beyond the nor- 
mal time allotted to audiences. He worked late into 
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the night. On one occasion, as a nearby bell tolled 
eleven, I ventured to convey the impression that 
the hour might no longer be convenient for his 
Holiness; but I was relieved and encouraged to hear 
the comforting pronouncement: “We have given 
instructions to lower the lights at midnight.” And 
he bent anew over a map of Russia. I later learned 
that the Swiss Guards and other papal officials soon 
came to realize that the strict protocol of the Vati- 
can Court was subject to elastic readjustments. He 
would sometimes say, when engagements multi- 
plied and callers overlapped: “We have tomorrow.” 

His mind was universal in its outlook and sweep 
of comprehension, as befitted the supreme admin- 
istrator of a universal Church. It was informed and 
quickened by a practical knowledge of world af- 
fairs vouchsafed to but few of his predecessors. The 
British Museum still cherishes cards signed Achille 
Ratti as souvenirs of the days spent in laborious 
research in that treasure-house of knowledge. His 
French was perfect, his German fluent and his 
working knowledge of the other principal modern 
languages was such as to afford him direct access 
to reports and sources of information written in 
languages outside Latin and his native Italian. His 
training in accurate scholarship and library science 
was later broadened and enriched by diplomatic 
experience as Nuncio to Poland and by administra- 
tive duties as Archbishop of Milan. His knowledge 
of European history was organized and detailed, as 
was manifested by the ease and relish with which 
he interspersed his conversation with anecdotes and 
references to diplomatic incidents. Thus, he once 
enlarged at some length on what Bismark had done 
in circumstances similar to the case we were dis- 
cussing. In another conference, when a certain doc- 
ument was under examination, he showed annoy- 
ance at the lack of a precise date, and when it was 
finally determined, he inserted the notation with 
his own hand. 

His knowledge of Alpine lore and his ascent of 
the Matterhorn, the Allerhochstespitze (4683 me- 
ters) and Mount Blanc won membership in the con- 
fraternity of those who seek to explore the highest 
peaks of earth. Nor did Pius XI forget the fellow 
climbers who knew him as Achille Ratti. It was 








one of the present writer’s collateral duties to com- 
pose an appropriate inscription for half a dozen 
copies of the Pope’s own book, Climbs on Alpine 
Peaks, which he desired should be sent to an Eng- 
lish expedition which was then attempting the dif- 
ficult ascent of Mount Everest in the Himalayas. 
And shortly afterwards, a return trip to the United 
States brought the Commission to carry personal- 
ly to an American Cardinal an illuminated manu- 
script for the library of His Eminence’s new Sem- 
inary. These two activities—love of nature in the 
awe-inspiring majesty where earth reaches near- 
est heaven and love of wisdom stored in precious 
script and folios—were the outstanding human pre- 
occupations of the Pontiff. They were, to him, 
tangible fragments, broken shafts of light, from 
the central beauty of Divine truth to which his 
inner life was dedicated. 

Pius XI, obviously, will take his place in history 
as the Pope of the Conciliation. He will likewise be 
distinguished as the Pope of Catholic Action and of 
great Encyclicals such as Quadragesimo Anno. But 
in the opinion of the present writer, his early rec- 
ognition of the danger to the world inherent in 
Communism and Bolshevism will merit a high place 
among the greatest of Popes. As early as 1922 His 
Holiness took a definite stand by presenting to the 
powers assembled at the Genoa Conference a mem- 
orandum on the menace to human liberty in Soviet 
Russia, together with a petition for guarantees 
from the Russian Government. Had the statesmen 
of Europe then heeded the warning and shown the 
same prudent foresight manifested by Pius XI, they 
would not today be faced by the ominous specter 
of Communism endangering the peace of the world. 

Yet, moral indignation at the brutal excesses of 
the Soviet Government did not obscure the dictates 
of his charity to the Russian people. As almoner 
of His Holiness in the famine regions during the 
somber days of 1922 and 1923, the Director-Gen- 
eral of the Papal Mission was beset by a great 
dilemma. The persecution of religion reached its 
climax in the trials of Catholic priests and prelates 
in 1923 when executions, exiling and imprisonment 
were the order of the day. Great pressure was 
brought to bear on the Holy See to withdraw the 
Papal Relief Mission and cease the distribution of 
food, clothes and medicines which had been sup- 
plied to the value of several millions of dollars by 
the Catholic world. Recalled to Rome for the im- 
portant decision, I found opinion divided. The Sov- 
ereign Pontiff put to me the question: 

“How many people are we feeding now?” 

“160,000 per day,” I replied. 

“What will happen if we close our feeding sta- 
tions?” 

After some reflection, I replied: ‘“‘They will prob- 
ably perish in undetermined numbers.” 

“Will you take the responsibility of liquidating 
our mission and withdrawing entirely?” 

Charity prevailed. And I returned to Russia 
where the feeding continued for another year. 

Nevertheless, with the inspired persistency of a 
prophet, the Pontiff continued his warning “to all 


nations and particularly to rulers of the people” 
{December 18, 1924); against “a veritable con- 
spiracy of silence” (December 24, 1927); against 
“sacriligeous impiety . . . moral and material ruin 
. .. agitation as sterile as inhumane” (February 2, 
1930); against “disastrous philosophies, deplorable 
weaknesses and still more deplorable connivances”’ 
(December 24, 1930); against “merciless class war- 
fare and complete abolition of private ownership 
. .. heedlessness of those who seem to make light of 
these imminent dangers” (May 15, 1931). Once 
more, on May 3, 1932, the indefatigable Voice was 
heard: “In the name of the Lord, therefore, We 
conjure individuals and nations . . . to unite to- 
gether even at the cost of heavy sacrifices to save 
themselves and mankind.” And from 1932 to 1936 
the international danger of international Bolshe- 
vism was unremittingly exposed by the tireless 
watcher on the Vatican mount. 

In this discharge of pastoral vigilance, Pius XI 
was true to the historic character and mission of 
his sacred office. With the long record of Christi- 
anity and its conflicts spread before him, he de- 
tected the modern phase with unerring intuition. 

The final scenes were drama on a world stage. 
From its sickbed, the Voice was heard again as 
the ageing Pontiff delivered his powerful message 
into a microphone on December 24, 1936. Muster- 
ing his failing strength for one supreme effort, he 
painfully and heroically besought the listening 
world to recognize in Bolshevism the common en- 
emy of civilization and Christianity. 

Again, all through 1938, he raised his voice in 
protest against the intolerable hurricane of Racism 
that originated in Germany and that he fear would 
burst in Italy. 

Dying men speak naked truth. A veil lifts as Time 
recedes and Eternity approaches. With no sword 
in hand save only the two-edged blade of Truth 
and Justice, Pius XI made his final stand in his 
City of Souls and proclaimed an ancient verity: 
“No State on earth is placed so high as to be be- 
yond the reach of the natural and Divine law.” So 
his predecessors had replied from the catacombs 
to the Caesars on their thrones. So replied the 
Hildebrands, the Leos, the Gregorys and the Piuses 
throughout the centuries. So replied the latest Pius 
from his deathbed in the conscious faith that his 
frail flesh was but a perishable vessel wherein 
reigned an immutable and imperishable spirit soon 
to give voice anew in the two hundred sixty-first 
guardian of an unbroken line that stretches back 
to Peter’s Chair. He knew that some other hand 
would receive the charge and keep it undefiled. 

It will be the province of future historians to 
record the manner in which the issue was finally 
joined between followers of the Word made Flesh 
and those who make the flesh their logos. In that 
warfare of mind with matter, no leader struck a 
more telling blow for Christianity than did Pius 
XI. His chief opponents in the Kremlin will con- 
cede that. It would be a reckless world indeed that 
could ignore his warnings or underestimate the new 
paganism which he combated to the last. 
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COLLEGE OF CARDINALS 
ELECTS THE 262nd POPE 


An unbroken line since Christ chose Peter 


JOHN J. CROWLEY, S.J. 











THE obligatory process of selecting the Successor 
to Saint Peter is settled and ratified by Canon 160 
of the Code of Canon Law. “The Election of the 
Roman Pontiff is governed exclusively by the Con- 
stitution of Pius X Vacante Sede Apostolica of 
December 25, 1904.” This Constitution is incor- 
porated as the first appendix to the Code. 

The exclusive norm of the Vacante Sede Apos- 
tolica requires only that the individual selected be, 
in the judgment of the College of Cardinals, the 
person “best fitted to govern the whole Church.” 
No other qualifications are mentioned. 

While no law, Divine or ecclesiastical, requires 
that he be a Cardinal or even a priest at the time 
of election, still the practice of choosing the Pon- 
tiff from the College of Cardinals has not been 
broken for more than 550 years, and there is no 
reason for thinking that a change will be made in 
the near future. Likewise, there exists no law 
which limits the choice to members of any par- 
ticular nation, but here also, precedent unbroken 
since 1522 of electing an Italian Cardinal, and the 
more intimate acquaintance of the large number 
of Italian Cardinals with the qualifications of their 
fellow nationals, as well as the broad diplomatic 
experience and greater familiarity with the more 
universal problems of the Church which may be 
expected in the members of the Roman Congre- 
gations, all these will doubtless continue to influ- 
ence the elections of the future. 

The manner of selecting the Successors of Saint 
Peter was never determined by Christ, and has in 
fact undergone a gradual process of change. The 
process of election followed in the Church today, 
and in substance for the last 700 years, is deter- 
mined in great detail in the Constitution Vacante 
Sede Apostolica, with several minor changes of 
more recent origin. 

To allow the Cardinals of distant countries to 
reach Rome after the death of the Pope, an in- 
terval of fifteen days must elapse before the Con- 
clave can begin its work. This period may be ex- 
tended to a maximum of eighteen days. During 
this period the General Congregation of all the Car- 
dinals present in Rome meets daily and, with the 
assistance of various sub-committees, provides for 
all the problems of the interregnum. 
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After the prescribed interval has passed, comes 
the day for entering the Conclave. In the morning 
a solemn Mass of the Holy Ghost is sung, and the 
prayer for guidance in the election is read. Late 
that afternoon, while the Papal Choir sings the 
majestic words of the Veni Creator, the Cardinals 
robed in the purple of mourning, move in stately 
procession through the Sala Regia to the Chapel 
of the Conclave, now usually the Sistine Chapel. 
On both sides of that chapel, whose walls and ceil- 
ing are covered with the masterpieces of Christian 
art, individual screens have been placed, and in 
front of these are the seats for the Cardinals, num- 
bered in their order of precedence. Before each 
seat is a small table with writing materials. Above 
each seat hangs a canopy, as a sign of that co-equal 
share of authority which soon will be concentrated 
in one of their number. At the front of the chapel, 
beneath that smoke-stained General Judgment of 
Michaelangelo stands the altar of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. When the Cardinals have taken their 
places, the laws governing the election of the Pope 
are read aloud and, one by one, the Cardinals take 
the oath to observe them faithfully. 

The period required to reach an election has 
varied greatly in the past. Sometimes it has lasted 
for months, with no little hurt to the leaderless 
flock of Christ. To prevent undue delay, an old law 
provided that after five fruitless days, the electors 
were to receive only bread and wine and water 
until the election should be finished. This law is 
now obsolete. In the past five elections, periods of 
from two to four days have sufficed. During this 
period all communication with the outside world 
is cut off as much as is humanly possible. No news- 
papers are admitted; the necessary correspondence 
is subject to strict censorship; any intercourse with 
those outside must be held in the presence of the 
Prelates responsible for safeguarding the seclusion 
of the Conclave. 

Let us now see how these electors go about their 
work. Early on the first day after the closure of 
the Conclave, the Cardinals assemble once more 
in the Sistine Chapel. A Low Mass is celebrated 
at which all those who have not themselves cele- 
brated, receive Holy Communion. Then each takes 
his assigned seat, and the real work of election 














begins at once. While two extraordinary methods 
are provided for, namely, unanimous acclamation 
by word of mouth and the unanimous agreement 
to the appointment of an electing sub-committee, 
the normal method is by secret written ballot. In 
this last method the procedure is as follows. First, 
three Tellers are chosen to examine the votes, to 
note and to announce the result. Then, to each 
Cardinal is given a single ballot, prepared in a 
special way to safeguard the secrecy and legitimacy 
of the election. At the top of the ballot each Car- 
dinal writes his own name. This top portion is then 
folded and refolded to conceal the name, and final- 
ly sealed with a distinctive arbitrary mark. This 
portion will be opened only in the rare occasion 
when one candidate receives exactly two-thirds of 
the votes. Then only the ballot which bears his 
arbitrary mark is opened, to make certain that he 
did not vote for himself. In the center of the ballot 
below these seals each Cardinal writes in the name 
of the candidate of his choice. On the lower por- 
tion of the ballot, he writes some arbitrarily chosen 
text or words of his own, to serve as further means 
of safeguarding the identity of his ballot should 
question arise. This lower portion is folded and 
sealed as was the upper portion. 

When all the ballots are written, each Cardinal 
approaches the altar, holding his ballot refolded to 
conceal the name of his candidate. Having genu- 
flected and prayed for a moment before the altar, 
he arises, and in a clear voice pronounces the 
oath: “I call upon Christ Our Lord, who will judge 
me, to bear witness that I am choosing him who, 
I think before God, should be chosen.” Then, 
ascending to the altar, he places his ballot in the 
large chalice prepared to receive the votes. 

When all the ballots have been cast, the three 
Tellers ascend to the altar. The senior Teller counts 
aloud the number of ballots, transfering them one 
by one, into another chalice. Should the number 
not agree exactly with the number of Cardinals 
present, the entire balloting must begin anew. Hav- 
ing verified the proper number of ballots, the 
chalice is placed upon a table in the clear view of 
all the Cardinals. The senior Teller then takes 
each ballot in turn from the chalice, unfolds it, 
records the vote on his tally sheet then passes the 
ballot to the second and finally to the third Teller, 
each of whom records the name of the candidate as 
written. The third Teller calls aloud the name of 
the candidate. 

After the last ballot has been read, the tally sheet 
is added, and the total vote for each candidate is 
announced. For a valid election, one candidate must 
receive at least two-thirds of the votes of all the 
Cardinals present. Should no candidate receive the 
necessary number of votes, a second balloting is 
held at once. Should the result of this also be in- 
decisive, the morning session closes with the burn- 
ing of all the ballots cast during that session. The 
smoke, issuing from the slender stove-pipe thrust 
through a window of the chapel, is the sign to the 
expectant crowd in the Square of St. Peter’s that 
as yet the Pontiff has not been chosen. 

During the interval before the afternoon ses- 


sion, the Cardinals discuss among themselves the 
qualifications of the leading candidates, or kneel 
before the altar in silent prayer for guidance. About 
the middle of the afternoon, the purple-robed pro- 
cession again moves in silence to the Sistine Chapel. 
The Veni Creator is recited before the altar, new 
Tellers are elected, and the balloting is again re- 
sumed. 

And so the days pass by, sometimes few, some- 
times many, until at last one candidate receives 
the required total. It is not always the initial favor- 
ite who is elected. In the Conclave of 1903, Cardinal 
Rampolla dropped from an initial vote of twenty- 
four to a final vote of ten in the seventh session, 
while Cardinal Sarto rose from an initial vote of 
five to an electing vote of fifty. When, at last, some 
candidate has received the necessary two-thirds 
vote, the Cardinal Dean accompanied by the Senior 
Cardinal Priest and Cardinal Deacon approaches 
the seat of the designated candidate. In a clear 
voice, the Cardinal Dean, acting in the name of the 
entire Conclave asks: “Do you accept the election 
canonically made of you as Supreme Pontiff in 
the Catholic Church?” It is still within his power 
to accept or to reject the awe-inspiring honor 
which is offered to him. If he bows to the will of 
God as expressed through the will of the Electoral 
College, in that instant he receives from God the 
plenitude of Apostolic Jurisdiction and becomes 
the Supreme Ruler of all the Faithful. The Car- 
dinals rise from their seats and stand in homage 
to their new Sovereign. The canopies above their 
heads are lowered, save that above the chair of 
the new Pope. “By what name do you wish to be 
called?,” asks the Cardinal Dean, and the Pope- 
elect designates his choice. 

The new Pope then retires behind the altar, is 
divested of the purple robes of Cardinal, and is 
vested in the traditional white garments of Su- 
preme Pontiff. He takes his place upon the throne 
erected before the altar. The sapphire Cardinalitial 
ring is taken from his finger, and in its place is put 
the Ring of the Fisherman. Then one by one come 
the Cardinals to kneel and make their act of hom- 
age to the Vicar of Christ and through him to 
Christ Himself. As each one kneels he receives 
from the Pope the Kiss of Peace. In the name of 
all the Faithful they are acknowledging him as 
the Supreme Ruler of the Church of Christ, and 
are receiving the assurance that besides their Ruler 
he will be their Shepherd. 

By this time the great Piazza of St. Peter’s is 
in a turmoil of expectancy. No smoke has appeared 
at the usual time. The tension of the waiting tens 
of thousands grows and grows. At last, on the 
loggia of St. Peter’s, overlooking the square, the 
Papal Cross appears, the acolytes, the master of 
ceremonies, the mace-bearers, and finally the 
Senior Cardinal Deacon. A breathless hush comes 
over that sea of upturned faces as he announces 
his message to the world: “I bring you tidings of 
great joy. We have a Pope, the Most Eminent and 
Most Reverend who has given him- 
self the name ............ ” The leaderless flock 
of Christ is leaderless no more. 
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PACIFISTS OR PEACEMAKERS? 
DO CATHOLICS DESIRE WAR? 


A plain statement of where we stand in the peace question 


JOHN LAFARGE, S.J. 











AT the present moment, the strongest single influ- 
ence being exerted to keep this country out of war 
appears to be that of the Catholics of the United 
States. At any time, we should be able to give a 
clear and unequivocal answer to the question: What 
is the Catholic idea in the matter of peace? But at 
the present moment, there is an urgent reason why 
we should clarify our thought with regard to our 
position as peacemakers. 

Contrary to a vast amount of propaganda that is 
circulating at the present time, there appears to be 
no menace of any immediate military attack from 
without. The peoples of the totalist countries cer- 
tainly do not want war, and their leaders are in no 
mood, even if they had the power, to send at the 
present time ships and planes to our shores. When 
and if war comes, that universal and all-destructive 
war which hangs like a shadow over our genera- 
tion, it will come from a different source; from the 
propagation of ideas. This is plainly stated by the 
well-known correspondent, Raymond Gram Swing, 
in the Survey-Graphic for February: 

The totalitarian war is a new kind of war. Even 
the airplane is oldfashioned in combating it. It is a 
war of ideas, of mendacity against truth, of a play 
on unfamiliar conceptions of blood and race, of 
promises to the young, of threats of physical war to 
intimidate peaceable peoples, of appeals to the most 
intense prejudice of which morals are capable. 
Against none of these weapons, except the violence, 
are a strong navy and airforce of the least avail. 

To Mr. Swing’s list we could add: the adroit stir- 
ring up of class warfare; the insidious spread of 
mistrust for religion and morality. 

The chief confusion in the minds of many con- 
cerning the Catholic and, therefore, Christian posi- 
tion as to war and peace appears to reside in the 
assumption that if you are a peacemaker you must 
be a pacifist, who renounces the use of all force for 
the benefit of international order, or vice versa. 
Some use this assumption as an argument for paci- 
fism, for “Blessed are the peacemakers... .” 
Others, who cannot accept pacifism, use it as an 
argument against peacemaking, which they suspect 
as a useless or even a dangerous occupation. 

In either case the net result is the same: to em- 
barrass the Christian position. Christianity is irre- 
vocably committed by the teachings of Christ and 
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His Church to the making of peace, yet the com- 
plete renunciation of armed force patently puts 
both Christ’s Church and civil society at the mercy 
of the Kingdom of Evil. The question, then, is to 
see where we stand as to both these matters. 

As to pacifism: 

In this regard no Christian can maintain, con- 
sistently with his Faith, that all war, all use of 
military force, is invariably and necessarily wrong. 
The testimony of the Scriptures, of tradition and 
of the teaching authority of the Church is over- 
whelmingly against such a position. Even so radi- 
cal a man of God as Saint John the Baptist, when 
asked by the Roman soldiers what they should 
do in order to lead a just life, said nothing to 
them about quitting the army, but merely bade 
them to be “content with their pay.” The early 
Christians felt constrained to “abandon the military 
belt” (uniform) not because they were pacifists, 
but because of the idolatrous practices with which 
military service under the Emperors was associ- 
ated. Catholic moral teaching, following the general 
principles laid down by Saint Thomas Aquinas, has 
established certain definite conditions under which 
a war of defense may be justified. Wars of con- 
quest and aggression are banned: a war of legiti- 
mate defense, given certain other limitations gov- 
erning its conduct and effectiveness, is permitted, 
provided all other legitimate means of pacification 
have been exhausted. 

Catholic moralists dispute as to how far, if at all, 
even these limited conditions surrounding a just 
war may be verified in a war of today. Some main- 
tain that the conditions are impossible of verifica- 
tion, principally because of the “totalitarian” char- 
acter of modern warfare, which involves non-com- 
batants to an appalling scale, and is accompanied 
by a mental frightfulness of hate propaganda much 
more terrifying even than bombs or submarines. 
Such a position is one of practical pacifism. The 
majority, however, maintain that certain utterly 
desperate situations demand desperate remedies. 
Such a situation was created by the Communist 
Revolution in Spain, where a total warfare was be- 
ing waged against civilization, religion and human- 
ity itself. To have allowed that situation to continue 
would have meant the continuation and the spread, 














not only through Spain but through the rest of 
Europe if not the world, of cruelties and hardships 
infinitely greater than any which were inflicted by 
the war of defense. 

Few men in the nineteenth century abhorred war 
and loved peace more than did the great Russian 
theologian and philosopher, Vladimir Solovyev, the 
“Russian Newman,” convert to the Catholic Faith 
and ardent apostle of Reunion and of the Mystical 
Body of Christ. Literally interpreting the Gospel, 
he gave every penny to the poor and lived on bread 
and tea. Yet in July, 1898, during the Spanish- 
American War, Solovyev praised the Spaniards for 
their age-long military defense of Spain again Is- 
lam. “Taking on themselves,” he wrote, “the his- 
toric task of an armed battle against warlike Is- 
lam, the Christian peoples did not thereby depart 
from the spirit of Christ, and their military exploits 
were the exploits of Christianity.” If Saint Sergius 
and Dmitri of Moscow had not, he added, defended 
Russia against the Tartars, their action “would not 
have been Christian, but merely a heartless literal- 
ism.” 

The justification of armed defense, however, does 
not justify the glorification of war. When the de- 
fense has been exercised, and the armed forces have 
done their work; when the brave have been re- 
warded and the deserters and the guilty punished, 
when order has been restored and just and honor- 
able relations established with the rest of the world, 
then it is time for the army to settle down to its 
normal peace-time status, and let the state function 
as a regime of law and juridic authority, and not as 
a creation of physical force in the interests of a 
few individuals. 

For the same reason war cannot be countenanced 
as an instrument of national policy. Even if the 
building up of our armed defense means the taking 
of thousands of young men off the streets and giv- 
ing them employment in airplane factories, even if 
war or the threat of war can be used as a powerful 
stimulus for international trade, if we do not need 
that degree of defense, and need it now, we cannot 
reconcile such policy with Christian ideas of peace. 

As to peacemaking: 

The rejection of pacifism does not release Chris- 
tians from the positive obligation to labor for peace 
and, as far as possible, for the abolition of war as a 
means of setting international disputes. The disap- 
pearance of the duel as a means of settling personal 
disputes did not mean the disappearance of a stand- 
ard of honor among gentlemen; it meant that honor 
was appraised and its existence decided by other 
and by moral methods. War is and can only be 
justified as a last resort, when all else has failed. It 
is the task of Christian morals to push further and 
further to the limit that “lastness” of resort. 

Is it a hopeless dream to seek for the establish- 
ment of law, justice and charity between nations? 
The pessimist will point to the failure of the League 
of Nations to accomplish the high purpose for 
which it was planned, and will say that such an ef- 
fort is a mere waste of time. In practice, he urges, 
the world is governed by the most acute selfishness 
of national groups, hating and rivaling one another. 


The whole world is a theatre of economic warfare. 
The international scene is dominated by sinister 
world influences, ideologies, which know no national 
boundaries and are ceaselessly boring while they at- 
tempt to create anarchy within and war without. 
How can law, justice and charity be established in 
a den of lions? Even if the League of Nations were 
reformed and an ideal association set up in its place, 
the same set of subversive influences would disrupt 
it in a few years’ time. 

The answer to this objection is simple. The world 
is evil and will remain so. Until the millennium war 
will remain endemic in a corrupt world. Neverthe- 
less, if war’s alternative is clearly seen and definite- 
ly striven for, war can be driven within narrower 
and narrower limits. Even if not all war, yet a cer- 
tain number of wars can be prevented. Yet to pre- 
vent even one unjustified war is worth all the sac- 
rifices of a lifetime, as it is worth a lifetime to pre- 
vent one mortal sin against the Majesty of God. 

If conflict had broken out last September, where 
would the world be today? Yet the peace of Munich 
was possible because of the habits and methods of 
peacemaking learned through two decades of inter- 
national intercourse in the halls of the League of 
Nations. Though the League of Nations was viti- 
ated because of certain mistaken principles, though 
it was sabotaged by the admission of Soviet Russia, 
it exemplified an immense advance in practical 
methods and externalized a thousand differences 
which would otherwise have remained latent 
sources of suspicion. 

Catholics, therefore, who seek to set up properly 
constituted agencies of reconciliation, adjustment 
and arbitration for the international world have to- 
day at their command a great wealth of practical 
experience which was utterly lacking twenty years 
ago. 

More than that, we possess today what the 
League’s founders did not possess: an idea which is 
the clue to that constitution of society and state 
upon which the reign of international law, justice 
and charity can be based. “In the conflict of ideas,” 
continues Mr. Swing in the passage above quoted, 
“only one superiority will stem the totalitarian ad- 
vance, and that is a still stronger idea properly un- 
derstood and clearly discernible to the rest of the 
world.” That “strongest idea” is the idea of the 
Christian social order, based upon the spiritual dig- 
nity of the individual human person seen in Christ 
and redeemed by His Blood. We not only have a 
conquering idea, but we have now the method 
wherewith to propagate that idea. That method is 
Catholic Action; and Catholic Action is emerging 
as a tremendous world-conquering force. Through 
Catholic Action we can spiritually transform so- 
ciety and impart a spiritual character to enough 
nations to create an association based vvon an en- 
tirely different principle from those associations 
which now exist. While such an association may not 
prevent all wars, which will cease only with the 
christianizing of the entire world, it can prevent a 
world war; and that, it seems to me, is sufficient 
accomplishment for the peacemakers of our day 
and generation. 
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PIUS XI 


AT the call of his Divine Master, the Vicar of 
Christ, Pius, the eleventh of the name, has laid 
down his heavy burden. Every Vicar of Christ is 
reminded at the beginning of his pontificate that 
the cross is put upon his shoulders never to be 
removed. Upon the shoulders of Pius XI that cross 
grew steadily heavier. 

The pontificate of Pius XI opened in the com- 
paratively peaceful years which followed the politi- 
cal convulsions of the World War. But in whatever 
peace these years brought, Pius XI did not share. 
His was the task of rebuilding a world that had 
been shattered. The agents of destruction which 
have once more brought Europe to the brink of 
war had been active during the pontificate of Bene- 
dict XV, and their machinations were not hidden 
from the eyes of Pius XI. Even in the first days 
of his pontificate, it must have become clear to 
him that his particular mission would approach in 
difficulty that of any of his predecessors. 

The works which he did before the world are 
told on other pages of this Review. Here it may 
be noted, however, that in all of them Pius XI 
pursued a single aim: the restoration and exten- 
sion of the peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ. The Pope has no secular ends to foster. 
His mission is to bring to every human being the 
good news of Jesus Christ, and to teach, guide 
and govern the souls of men as the visible head 
of Christ’s Church. In political affairs the Pope 
is not interested, save as these may affect the 
apostolate of the Church. Pius XI wrote great En- 
cyclicals on education, on the Christian priesthood, 
on marriage and the home, on the wage-earner, 
on the dangers to governments and international 
relations from poisonous atheistic philosophies. 
Early in his pontificate, Pius XI created a mission 
to aid the afflicted people of Russia, and by 1929 
he had solved a most difficult diplomatic problem 
through the Concordat with the Italian Govern- 
ment. In all these activities, his sole purpose was 
spiritual. By protecting the rights of states and 
individuals, at the same time impressing upon both 
the sacredness of their obligations, he wished to 
exemplify to a world gone mad the truth of the 
revelation made perfect in Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

He had hoped to avert war in Spain, to bring 
peace to Mexico, and to secure protection for Cath- 
olics and Jews in Germany. But God in His in- 
scrutable Providence decreed that these plans 
should not be crowned by success. 

It is to the wise counsels which Pius XI gave 
in his Encyclicals that the world must ultimately 
turn for relief, but even today it recognizes that 
the Pontiff had the charity of Christ for all men. 
We his flock must not forget him in our prayers 
and sacrifices. From every Catholic heart the 
prayer will rise: “Eternal rest give unto him, O 
Lord, and may the light everlasting shine upon 
him.” 

a ] 
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EDIT(R 


RECOGNIZE FRANCO 


AMERICAN interests imperatively demand that 
the United States recognize the Nationalist State, 
headed by Generalissimo Francisco Franco, as the 
factual and legitimate Government of Spain. The 
Loyalist regime has ceased to function and to exist. 
The Franco Government is secure and supreme. 
France and England, Germany and Italy are fever- 
ishly seeking favor from Franco. The United States 
cannot afford to neglect to establish diplomatic and 
trade relations with the New State in Spain. We 
must, without delay recognize Franco and ex- 
change ambassadors. 


INVESTMENTS 


THESE are muddled and muddling days. We 
no longer consider our public obligations as a 
national debt, but as “investments.” Perhaps 
they are, but who is going to pay for them, and 
how? 

Investments or not, they mean that money is 
taken from the people by the Government in 
taxes. That is the only way in which the Gov- 
ernment can get money. What is worse, these 
taxes will be paid by that part of the community 
least able to pay, for, as the President remind- 
ed us some years ago: “Taxes are paid in the 
sweat of every man who labors, because they 
are a burden on production and are paid 
through production.” Furthermore, according 
to the same authority, when taxes become ex- 
cessive, “they are reflected in idle factories, in 
tax-sold farms, and in hordes of hungry people, 
tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain.” 

Spoken by Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, these words 
describe with fair accuracy conditions in the 
opening months of 1939. 

The Government, just as the private citizen, 
can make bad investments. Some of the worst 
investments ever made were made because they 
looked to be unusually good. We do not need to 
be urged to make new investments, but to make 
sure that our present investments are good. 

This new theory on public debts recalls Lin- 
coln’s story, “When I was a clerk in a grocery 
store in New Salem, down in Menard County,” 
the latest version of which is told in Lincoln 
Talks, by Emanuel Hertz. A man came into the 
store, and said: “I want a nickel’s worth of 




















MRIALS 


ASH WEDNESDAY 


SALUTARY is the Church’s admonition: ‘““Remem- 
ber man that thou art dust, and unto dust thou 
shalt return.” Every moment we draw nearer to 
the grave in which these mortal bodies shall be 
mingled with the earth from which they were 
drawn. This little day of joy and sorrow which we 
call life soon shall slip into darkness, but our souls 
shall live forever, at peace with God, or parted from 
Him by an unchangeable judgment. “Lest suddenly 
overtaken by the day of death, we seek space for 
penance, and are not able to find it,” let us make 
this Lent a time of repentance. 


BE WORTHLESS 


gingersnaps.” When they were placed before 
him, he changed his mind, and said, “T’ll have a 
glass of cider instead.” Then he drank the cider, 
and began to walk out. “Here, Bill,” called the 
storekeeper, “ain’t you goin’ to pay me for that 
cider?” “Didn’t I give you the gingersnaps for 
it?” answered Bill. “Well, then pay me for the 
gingersnaps,” said the storekeeper. “But I never 
ate your gingersnaps,” retorted Bill. The store- 
keeper scratched his head, and grudgingly ad- 
mitted that this was true, but added that he had 
lost something somehow on the deal. 

Lincoln used to apply the story to the tariff, 
but it points out the flaw in the theory that the 
Government acquires a valuable investment 
every time it goes into debt. The “investment” 
may be the cider which Bill, the Government, 
gets, while we, the storekeeper, must pay for 
both the cider and the gingersnaps. 

As Senator Byrd has shown, our debt has 
risen from sixteen billions in 1932 to forty-one 
billions in 1939. The liabilities of some thirty 
Federal agencies raise the debt to nearly fifty 
billions. The Federal Government costs about 
$23,000 every minute every day and night, in- 
cluding Sundays. That is why the wage-earner 
must work about a day and one-half weekly, 
before his wages bring him a penny. 

Since we must pay for the gingersnaps and 
the cider, it might be well to examine all pro- 
posed investments with care. Otherwise this 
Government will be overtaken by the fate 
which wrecked Lincoln and Berry’s store in 
New Salem. 


LABOR’S WARS 


DESIGNED primarily to protect the rights of labor 
and to eliminate, or at least to lessen, the quarrels 
between employers and employes, the Wagner Act 
has had the unfortunate effect of setting organized 
labor at odds. When the announcements which 
have come from the American Federation of Labor, 
now in conference at Miami, are compared with the 
position stated earlier by John L. Lewis, it would 
appear that the odds are not trivial, but extremely 
serious. At the very time that organized labor needs 
unity, it presents to the public the spectacle of two 
huge armies on a great field of battle. Perhaps it is 
more correct to enumerate three armies, since by 
expelling Homer Martin the C.I.O. has split the 
ranks of the United Automobile Workers. 

As the friend of all wage-earners, we view these 
quarrels with deep concern. The battle for labor 
has not been won in this country. It has hardly be- 
gun. When in the Wagner Act the Federal Govern- 
ment stated its intention to protect some of labor’s 
most important rights, as far as this desirable pur- 
pose could be secured by Congressional action, it 
seemed to us that a new day had dawned. Perhaps 
it did dawn, but the bright morning sky is now ob- 
scured by heavy clouds, portending a storm. In our 
enthusiasm, perhaps we expected too much from 
the Wagner Act. That it has fulfilled its stated aim, 
“to diminish the causes of labor disputes burdening 
or obstructing interstate or foreign commerce,” is 
questionable. But when organized labor itself can- 
not agree on the enforcement of the Act, with the 
larger branch of organized labor asserting that the 
Labor Board is merely an ally of the C.1.0., while 
the C.I.O. brands Senator Walsh as a bitter enemy 
of labor merely because he has proposed some 
amendments to the Act, we begin to despair. 

Of course, much of this name-calling is merely 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. There are some 
people who can never tell you that it is five o’clock 
without much shouting and waving of arms. To 
style Senator Walsh a bitter enemy of organized 
labor is sheerest nonsense to those who know the 
facts, but peril to peace and harmony in labor ranks 
arises when these and similar statements are pre- 
sented in an elaborated form to those who do not 
know the facts. Since not even Senator Wagner, we 
suppose, will contend that the Act is in every re- 
spect perfect, it should be possible to consider 
amendments, as the A. F. of L. proposes to do, 
without being accused of treason to organized labor. 
If organized labor itself is at odds over the Wagner 
Act, the public can hardly be blamed when it con- 
cludes that all this clamor about labor legislation 
indicates nothing more than a battle between two 
factions of organized labor, each claiming for itself 
advantages from which it excludes the other. 
Should that conclusion become general, organized 
labor will lose much of what it has gained by years 
of struggle. 

Collective bargaining is today accepted in prin- 
ciple by all sensible employers, but the number of 
employers who have little or no sense is still con- 
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siderable. Unfortunately for labor, some of the un- 
intelligent type are decidedly vocal, and what is 
worse, are able to present their arguments to the 
public with force and appeal. Labor merely 
strengthens their case when it occupies itself with 
factional fights. If workers cannot agree among 
themselves, they assert, we should not be blamed 
when we are unable to decide which of several fac- 
tions really represents the workers, nor should we 
be denounced as enemies of labor when we are com- 
pelled by the Labor Board, which the A. F. of L. 
denounces as an unfair Board, to choose one fac- 
tion and reject the other. Such assertions do untold 
harm to organized labor, not only because they are 
plausibly set forth, but because in many instances 
they contain an undeniable element of truth. 

Since the wrongs of which labor may complain 
in this country are numerous and deep-seated, read- 
justment will necessarily be accompanied by a cer- 
tain degree of dissension. In the process of read- 
justment, all of us, employers and employes, as well 
as the public, must bear with some discomfort, and 
even be ready to tolerate the continuance of wrongs 
which cannot be immediately righted. But labor 
can hasten the end of the process by unity within 
its ranks, a unity founded upon love of justice, and 
a sincere desire that rights be protected wherever 
they are found. May that unity be speedily 
achieved, for upon the welfare of all who labor de- 
pends in large degree the welfare of the state. 


NEXT WEDNESDAY 


NEXT Wednesday will be Washington’s birthday. 
Perhaps in these troubled days we are looking on 
the world through spectacles that are not rose- 
colored, but it seems to us that the celebration of 
Washington’s birthday has become a discarded 
custom. 

There was a time when the twenty-second of 
February was a civic event throughout the coun- 
try. Today it is merely a day on which the banks 
and most of the shops close. Even fifty years ago, 
it was customary on Washington’s birthday to pa- 
rade the militia on the public common, after which 
the assembled populace gathered in some hall or 
church to listen to a eulogy on the man who was 
truly first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen. In the evening, the Liter- 
ary Society of every school and college put its 
youthful orators on the stage to descant at earnest 
length on the personal and civic virtues of the 
Father of His Country. 

We smile in our sophistication. But what, that is 
better, has our sophistication supplied? 

The political wisdom of Washington is deathless. 
His Farewell Address has an even more intimate 
bearing on world events and domestic policies than 
it had in 1796. That we no longer celebrate Wash- 
ington’s birthday in the simple style of the last 
century is not important. What is important is that 
as a people we ever cherish the principles which he 
expressed as his political career ended, and death 
drew near. 
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THAT | MAY SEE 


TWO sections in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint 
Luke, xviii, 31-43) call for our consideration. In the 
first, Our Divine Lord foretells His sufferings, His 
death, and His blessed resurrection. In the second, 
Saint Luke tells us how Jesus invoked His power as 
God to restore sight to the blind man on the way- 
side at Jericho. 

As we study this touchingly beautiful Gospel, it 
becomes clear that not one blind man was before 
Jesus, but thirteen. Of the Apostles Saint Luke 
writes, “they understood not the things that were 
said’’ by Him concerning His Passion. Possibly their 
preoccupation with the dream of an earthly king- 
dom in which they were to sit as princes, closed 
their minds to an understanding of Our Lord’s es- 
sential mission. But soon they were to see the ful- 
filment of His prophecy, and to know of the suffer- 
ings which He underwent for the salvation of the 
world. 

When, in later years, they went forth to preach 
the Gospel, they must have wept at the cowardice 
which drew them away from Jesus in the bitterest 
hours of His suffering. Only one of them, John, was 
with Him, as they nailed Him to the Cross. They 
were blind to the vision of His Messianic Kingdom, 
and their blindness was a heavier affliction than the 
blindness of the beggar at the wayside. For he had 
no doubt that Jesus Christ was the promised Mes- 
sias, and he was certain that this Master of life and 
death would pour the light of day into his sightless 
eyes. He was not disheartened when Our Lord did 
not seem to hear his prayer, nor did he hold his 
peace when “they that went before rebuked him.” 
His faith sustained him, and “he cried out much 
more: Son of David, have mercy on me.” 

Let us join the crowd, and gaze upon Our Lord 
as at His bidding the blind man is brought before 
Him. He stands there, serene, majestic, beautiful, 
while the blind beggar, a type of our spiritual mis- 
ery, kneels before Him. Like music, the words come 
from His sacred lips: ‘What wilt thou that I do to 
thee?” In that moment, the beggar knew that his 
prayer was answered. “Lord,” he humbly prays, 
“that I may see.” Immediately he heard the words 
of healing; “Receive thy sight; thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” 

Often we have wished that we might have looked 
upon Him in the days of His pilgrimage, and kneel- 
ing before Him, have poured out our very souls. 
But is He not in every tabernacle in the world, the 
same Jesus Christ Whose holy Feet pressed the hot 
highways in Judea nineteen centuries ago? Has His 
heart lost its love for us. His blind, sinful children, 
or is the arm of His power shortened that He can- 
not protect us? 

Jesus, Son of David, Jesus, Son of Mary, Jesus 
Who by assuming our nature made us your 
brothers, have mercy on us in our misery and 
weakness. We too are blind, blind with a blindness 
more darkened than the blindness of the beggar at 
Jericho. Clear our eyes, O Jesus of Nazareth, and 
strengthen our hearts, that we may follow you 
without flagging on the road to Calvary. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. An agreement whereby 
the TVA and local public agencies will acquire Ten- 
nessee electrical properties of the Commonwealth 
and Southern Corporation for $80,000,000 ended a 
six-year feud. Last Spring the TVA would not pay 
more than $55,000,000 for the properties. . . . Gen- 
eralissimo Franco’s Government in Spain sued to 
recover $10,000,000 worth of silver purchased by 
the United States from the Loyalists. The Depart- 
ment of Justice will fight the Franco suit. ...Ina 
press conference, President Roosevelt character- 
ized as a “deliberate lie’ the story he had placed 
the United States frontier in France. Whoever said 
so was a “boob,” he declared. . . . Despite Mr. 
Roosevelt’s press conference statement, certain 
Senators present at the conference continued to in- 
sist he had put the first line of American defense 
in France. . . . Said Senator Vandenberg: “The 
democracies’ complaint against dictatorships is that 
their rulers take their people into war without their 
knowledge. . . . We seem to be threatened here at 
home with the very technique we criticize.”. . . Re- 
ferring to the Administration’s purchase of silver 
from Loyalist Spain, Congressman Fish said: “This 
is using the Treasury to aid a belligerent power.” 

. He accused the President of “entering secretly 
into a quasi-military alliance with France, the war 
partner of Soviet Russia.”’. . . The President denied 
that the United States has sold Great Britain secret 
anti-aircraft equipment. . . . Outlining foreign pol- 
icy, he said the United States is “against any en- 
tangling alliances, obviously.” 


WASHINGTON. A few days after signing the re- 
duced $725,000,000 WPA appropriation bill, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to Congress demand- 
ing restoration of the $150,000,000 it had cut from 
his original appropriation request. . . . Senator 
Glass charged that because he and Senator Byrd 
had opposed Roosevelt policies, Virginia’s Governor 
James H. Price was made Federal patronage ar- 
biter in the State. . . . For a Federal judgeship, 
Governor Price recommended Floyd H. Roberts 
while the Senators backed other candidates. Mr. 
Roosevelt nominated the Governor’s selection. Un- 
der a long standing tradition of Senatorial courtesy, 
the Senate usually rejects candidates objected to 
by both Senators from a State. It continued the 
tradition in this instance, turning down the Presi- 
dential nominee by a vote of 72 to 9. . . . President 
Roosevelt, in a letter to the rebuffed candidate, 
charged usurpation of his appointive powers. .. . 
Answered Senator Glass: “Ninety-six Senators 
have the right of veto over Presidential nomina- 
tions in specified cases. . . . We were prepared to 
accept any capable man who was not deliberately 
intended to be offensive to us... .” 


CONGRESS. Before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee considering a resolution looking toward im- 
peachment of herself and other Labor Department 
officials, appeared Secretary Perkins. She denied 
the Labor Department was conspiring to block the 
deportation of Harry Bridges. . . . Senator Capper 
introduced a resolution calling for a Constitutional 
amendment to exclude aliens from the count in 
apportioning State membership in the House of 
Representatives. He said there are nearly 1,500,000 
non-citizens in New York State alone. New York 
would have four less House seats if his proposed 
amendment succeeds, the Senator asserted. He esti- 
mated there are now thirty-three members in the 
House representing aliens. . . . Senator Tydings de- 
clared the United States is drifting towards State 
Socialism without its citizens realizing what is hap- 
pening. He warned that free enterprise is menaced 
by increasing Federal control. . . . The House 
tabled a resolution seeking to bring the Adminis- 
tration’s negotiations with Mexico out into the 
open. .. . A Senate sub-committee heard testimony 
concerning Thomas R. Amlie nominated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to membership on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. . . . New York’s Mayor 
La Guardia wrote: “Tom Amlie is a good Ameri- 
can. He is patriotic.”. .. Mr. Amlie denied he was a 
Communist. . . . William D. Carroll, chairman of 
the Wisconsin State Democratic Committee, sub- 
mitted resolutions by the Wisconsin Senate and 
House opposing the nomination on the ground that 
Amlie “has spent his life as a Communist agitator.” 
The Forgotten Man, a booklet written by Amlie, 
showed, Carroll asserted, that the nominee had 
advocated “scrapping our Constitution in favor of 
a new one.”. . . An article by Amlie was read in 
which he wrote: “. . . capitalism cannot be saved 
... is not worth saving.”. . . Regarding the charge 
he had been addressed as “Comrade Amlie,” the 
nominee said he had spoken before the Congress 
Against War and Fascism in 1934, and may have 
been introduced as “Comrade Amlie.” He admitted 
he had allowed his name to be used by the Friends 
of the Soviet Union. 


THE DiES COMMITTEE. By a vote of 344 to 35, 
the House voted to continue the Dies Committee 
to Investigate un-American Activities. $100,000 was 
appropriated for the Committee’s use. . . . Repre- 
sentative Voorhis of California voted against con- 
tinuing the Committee. Speaker Bankhead appoint- 
ed Voorhis to be a Committee member. . . . Chair- 
man Dies said that in addition to Communism and 
Fascism, he would investigate “the foreign propa- 
ganda that may get us into war.” Dies filed a brief 
with the Supreme Court charging that lawyers of 
the Justice and Labor Departments were trying in 
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the Strecker case to get a decision which would 
protect “other aliens against whom deportation 
proceedings are now pending.” 


At Home. Matthew Woll, A. F. of L. leader, 
stated: “It is a growing belief in some quarters that 
the A. F. of L. may ultimately be required to dis- 
associate itself from the American Federation of 
Teachers unless that body cleans its house of Com- 
munists.” He cited the action in New York where 
the Central Trades and Labor Council suspended 
city teacher unions because of “(Communist activi- 
ties, domination and control.”. . . Said Stephen F. 
Chadwick, National Commander of the American 
Legion: “The Legion believes in adequate national 
defense but does not believe we can settle the trou- 
bles of other nations.”. . . Tom Mooney requested 
a divorce from his wife who fought for his freedom 
during the twenty-two years he spent in prison. 


FRANCE. Paris rushed military, doctors, nurses to 
the Spanish border to handle the herculean task of 
caring for the hundreds of thousands of soldiers 
and refugees pouring into France from Catalonia. 
... Senator Léon Berard was dispatched to Burgos 
to discuss with Generalissimo Franco the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations between France and 
Nationalist Spain. . . . The enormous quantity of 
military supplies of all descriptions taken from the 
Loyalist army disproved the statement that lack of 
material caused the Leftist rout. 


SPAIN. Monsignor Iruita, Bishop of Barcelona, 
dressed as a laborer, came out of hiding after the 
Franco troops occupied Barcelona. . . . Members 
of the International Brigade captured by the Na- 
tionalists revealed they had never been withdrawn 
from the fighting. . . . The Spanish Leftist Cortes 
held its last meeting in a basement in Figueras, 
with a handfull of deputies present. . . . The Loyal- 
ist army, in headlong flight before the conquering 
Franco brigades, put up little resistance, contenting 
themselves with blowing up bridges, dynamiting 
property. When the Nationalist columns entered 
Gerona they found that International Brigades had 
sacked and looted the city. ... A great part of the 
civilian refugees were forced by the Loyalist sol- 
diers to evacuate their homes. . . . Huge quantities 
of war supplies were abandoned by the Leftists in 
their hasty retreat. . . . The shattered Catalonian 
army pushed across the French frontier where they 
were disarmed. Many of them were boys of fifteen 
or sixteen years of age forced by the Marxists into 
the front line. . . . Sacred objects stolen by the 
Loyalists from the churches in Barbastro and other 
towns were recovered by Franco’s men. The crozier 
of the Bishop, who was butchered by the Loyalists, 
was found. . . . Gradually the various columns of 
Franco moved up to the French border and the red 
and gold banner was unfurled on the frontier of the 
new Spain. . . . President Azafa, Premier Negrin, 
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other Leftist leaders were safe in France. . . . After 
negotiations by the English with the Loyalist gar- 
rison, Franco occupied the island of Minorca, held 
by the Reds since the beginning of the war. 


GREAT BRITAIN. “Any threat to the vital interests 
of France, from whatever quarter it came, must 
evoke the immediate cooperation of this country,” 
declared Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons. . . . Mr. Chamberlain wel- 
comed the Jewish and Arab delegates who came to 
London for the parley on Palestine. . . . Explosions 
rocked two subway stations in the heart of Lon- 
don. As in the case of previous blasts, they were 
attributed to the outlawed Irish Republican Army. 
. . . In Dublin, Prime Minister Eamon de Valera, 
said he would ask for special powers to cope with 
the situation. 


GERMANY. The Reich announced it would build 
up its submarine tonnage to parity with Britain’s. 
. .. In Anhalt Province, authorities who previously 
had forbidden the teaching of the Old Testament in 
schools, extended the ban to cover the Epistles of 
St. Paul. In Muenster, official decrees further re- 
stricted religious instruction. . . . Nazi officials in 
performing marriages commenced wearing a brown 
robe that resembles a religious robe. The ceremony 
is performed before a bust or picture of Der 
Fuehrer. . . . The Storm Troop organ urged adop- 
tion of Nazi substitutes for Christian ceremonies in 
baptism and burial. . . . The purported Roosevelt 
statement about France being the frontier of the 
United States angered the Reich. 


FOOTNOTES. The American Ambassador in Italy 
protested newspaper attacks on President Roose- 
velt which followed the “frontier in France” report. 
. . . Italian forces will not abandon Spain until the 
war “ends in a Franco victory,” the Fascist Grand 
Council declared. ... A trade treaty between Rus- 
sia and Italy was signed. . . . Fighting between 
Japanese and Russian troops on the Siberian-Man- 
chukuoan border was reported. . . . Because Hun- 
gary signed the anti-Comintern pact, Moscow re- 
quested the Hungarian Minister to leave. ...A 
subtle and deadly persecution of the Catholic 
Church in Germany is going on, the Osservatore 
Romano declared, following Hitler’s denial of reli- 
gious persecution. . . . Cuba’s strong man, Colonel 
Fulgencio Batista was given a warm welcome in 
Mexico. . . . President Cardenas said he had re- 
ceived no formal diplomatic representations from 
the United States about the expropriations. . . . In 
Yugoslavia, Premier Stoyadinovitch resigned. .. . 
Supreme Pontiff for seventeen years, Pope Pius XI 
died in the Vatican February 10, aged eighty-one 
years. His reign was considered one of the most 
eventful in the long history of the Papacy. The 
Bolshevik anti-God campaign became worldwide 
during his pontificate. 
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TRUTH PREVAILS 


EDITOR: Congratulations, most hearty congratu- 
lations, on your issue of February 11. I am refer- 
ring, of course, to the ten-column article, Barcelona 
Again Returns to Spain. 

I had been wondering if it would be possible to 
collect suck evidence from reliable sources, and 
from sources also that have been deceiving the 
American public for these three years past, and to 
distribute such evidence throughout the country 
to centers where the corrective is most needed. But, 
to my joy, you have done it, done it splendidly, 
better than I could have even imagined. Great is 
truth and it will prevail! 

I am a poor man—as you know. But I am en- 
closing five dollars, hoping to be followed by other 
appreciative readers who want to see the truth 
prevail. My suggestion is that you bring out a re- 
print of this February 11 issue and mail a copy to 
the editor of every daily newspaper in the coun- 
try, or at least to send a dozen or a score to every 
editor of the Catholic press who would distribute 
them to the journalists in his locality. 

Elmira, N. Y. OWEN B. McGUuIRE 


EMBARGO LIFTERS 

EDITOR: In a new and frantic appeal in the face 
of waning popularity, the forces sympathetic to 
the Loyalist Government in Spain have issued an 
appeal through full-page ads for the lifting of the 
embargo against Spain. It is a desperate appeal 
made in view of damaging reports to their cause 
from dispatches sent from Barcelona by American 
correspondents. 

This tremendous effort is being expended to trick 
the people into sending letters to their Congress- 
men to aid Loyalist Spain before full reports of the 
true conditions in Spain leak out and before the 
tide of sympathy turns against them for Franco. 

Now the signers of this open letter are men and 
women in public life whose interest probably is not 
political but humanitarian. They wish to see an end 
to the slaughter of the innocents. 

They have seen and heard of indescribable suf- 
fering since the outbreak of the Spanish civil war. 
In fact, an approach to these individuals asking if 
they wished to see an end to this bloody catastro- 
phe would bring forth an unvarying reply in the 
affirmative. All of which offers a curious paradox. 

These men and women, however sincere they 
may be, have become the dupes—unwittingly no 
doubt—of Communist propaganda and have let the 
sensationalism of the embargo on Spain cry upset 
their reason. Truly, it is hard to believe that such 
warm-hearted and humane persons who despise 
bloodshed, should sign an appeal to Washington to 
give arms and ammuunitions to a heartless Leftist 


regime so that it may continue to cause more tor- 
ment and sorrow to a distressed people. 

But since their reason is distorted we might as 
well carry on and ask our Congressmen to keep the 


embargo. 


Stamford, Conn. Victor Succt 


ITALY WANTS 
EDITOR: The continuous and vociferous Italian 
demands upon France for Corsica, Tunisia, Djibouti, 
Nice, Savoy and other territories and concessions 
prompt me to send you this memorandum relating 
to these demands, penned in part while I was on a 
research and study tour through the Levant some 
two years ago. 

Being more than a casual student of contempo- 
rary history and of current events, you will grant 
me the space in your valued Review to propound a 
theory which in my estimation will eventually ap- 
pear as the key to the solution of the present diffi- 
culties between France and Italy. This solution will 
come immediately after the Spanish war is settled 
in favor of General Franco. 

I do not believe Italy is really anxious nor sin- 
cere in her demaiids for Nice, Savoy and Corsica. 
She would like very much, however, to extend her 
sphere of influence in North Africa from Tripoli 
across the Tunisian frontier, but I doubt whether 
the Italian people will fight for such an advantage 
should France refuse. And France is determined to 
refuse. This demand is a camouflage for something 
nearer the heart of Mussolini. 

Why is, then, Italy making demands that she 
does not sincerely want nor ever expect to get? 

To study the question intelligently, we must go 
back some twenty-six years, that is, two years be- 
fore the World War, actually to 1912. 

Students of history will recall the conquest of 
Tripoli (later called Tripolitalia) by the Italian 
armies, a large barren territory in North Africa, 
adjoining France’s Tunisia, wrested from the mori- 
bund and decaying Ottoman Empire. The seed of 
expansion and colonial prestige was germinating 
again within the breast of Italy even before Mus- 
solini’s advent. 

Looking at a map of the Mediterranean, far to 
the East, where the sea is dotted with myriads of 
islands surrounding the Turkish peninsula, we find 
that Italy was not long in setting her outposts al- 
most on the shores of Turkey, in the Dodecanese, 
islands incidentally of Greek language, culture and 
civilization superimposed with a veneer of Turkish 
language and customs. To the north of these Ital- 
ian island possessions lies the “object of desire” of 
Italy, namely, Smyrna (now Izmir) and the terri- 
tory extending as far back as Adalia, another fine 
port in the Mediterranean. 
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What Italy really wants from France and Eng- 
land, in exchange for her abandonment of her 
“claims” against France, is a free hand to “liber- 
ate” this territory of 12,000 square miles and to 
“repatriate” therein some 30,000 pre-war Italian 
residents. 

Since, by the treaties of Versailles, Greece took 
Adrianople and Salonika, France “mandated” Syria 
and England Palestine, Italy must also have a slice 
of that Turkish Empire that was so generously par- 
titioned among the powers; and Smyrna suits Italy 
perfectly well. 

The climate of Smyrna differs little from that of 
Naples or Genoa, the hinterland is very fertile, rich 
in minerals and raw materials. This acquisition will 
complete Italy’s program of self-sustenance. It is 
the ideal colony for her surplus population and a 
future provider of grain and raw materials for gen- 
erations to come. 

Whether England and France, for the sake of 
peace, will allow Turkey to be dismembered is not 
within the scope of this discussion. Future events 
will tell whether my theory is right. I do not claim 
the gift of prophecy nor the advantages of a clair- 
voyant, but it is my opinion that there are definite 
indications of the real demands of Italy: a place in 
the sun as it rises from the East. 

New York, N. Y. BASILE G. D’QUAKIL 


LATIN AMERICA'S I. O. U.'S 

EDITOR: In your issue of December 31, 1938, ap- 
pear the following statements: “. .. Money invested 
in the Latin American countries would do much 
toward winning their friendship. . . . Businesslike 
interest and fairplay with the Latin Americans 
would prove profitable to them and to us. . . .”” May 
I submit that the record of such investments does 
not bear you out? Before me there lies a volume by 
Garet Garrett, A Bubble That Broke the World 
(Little, Brown and Co., 1932). On page 16 appears 
the “obituary” notice of the investments of school 
teachers, army officers, country doctors, stenogra- 
phers and clerks living in all parts of the United 
States: “Of the New Latin American bond issues 
that had been recommended to investors by the 
very best Wall Street banks and their bond-selling 
affiliates—of these alone, 56 issues, aggregating 
more than $800,000,000 were in default; and the 
fate of others not actually in default was very un- 
certain. .. .” 

Has the security of foreign loans to Latin Ameri- 
can nations improved since those lines were print- 
ed? Let Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt (N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Dec. 30, 1938) answer: “. . . The post- 
depression record of the Latin American states is 
spectacular. At the end of 1937, 85 per cent of all 
the loans made to the Latin-American states were 
in default. This compares with 46.5 per cent of the 
loans made to Europe and only 4.8 per cent of the 
loans made to Canada. ... As a result, tens of 
thousands of American investors, who paid good 
dollars for Latin American bonds today hold bits of 
paper which are worth only a few cents on the dol- 
lar... . We have put up the money—for the most 
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part, the money of Americans with small savings 
and incomes. . . . The Latin Americans have spent 
this money, and they now have the roads, docks, 
waterworks, and other lasting improvements that 
were put in with the help of our money. We have 
only their I. O. U’s.” 

Would it not be unfortunate then were some of 
your readers (and treasurers of the S.J.’s various 
Provinces!) to invest their hard-earned savings in 
Latin America? 

New York, N. Y. 

THOMAS A. CHAPMAN, C.SS.R. 


MISSTATEMENT 
EDITOR: One of our widely-read columnists wrote 
a few days ago of “the deeply religious conception 
that the human being’s first loyalty must be to God 
—that is to say to the best in his own nature.” Did 
Miss Dorothy Thompson realize that her private 
theology was rejoining that of the Nazis? Yet, so 
it is. To deify man’s nature or any attribute of it is 
to dethrone God. To make an idol of what one de- 
fines as the best within oneself is to sanction those 
who make an idol of their race, their blood. It is 
to scuttle the religion of Christendom in favor of 
Hegelianism. 

Now, Miss Thompson has overhauled our Cath- 
olic attitude on Spain. Her plausible pretext is the 
cultural accord between Germany and Spain an- 
nounced from Berlin as pending. In the course of an 
earnest page she writes that the Papal Encyclical 
against the errors of Nazism, Mit brennender Sorge, 
“was all but suppressed by Franco. As far as I 
know, it appeared only in the bulletin of the dio- 
cese of Pamplona.” This information is in default. 
Besides an early Spanish translation, the Encyclical 
was reproduced in the Spanish Catholic review, 
Raz6n y Fe, March, 1938, and had more than thirty 
editions thereafter. (World Problem, August, 1938.) 

The terms of any cultural accord to be ratified 
between Spain and Germany will naturally arrest 
the attention of Catholics. Those who have been 
faithful to Spanish Spain and to Catholic Spain in 
her hour of trial may find it proper to formulate 
their concern. 

West Baden, Ind. 


PIOUS DEMOCRACIES 


EDITOR: The President’s message to Congress 
contains a “promise, which states that democracy is 
impossible without religion,’”’ according to your cor- 
respondent (February 4). This is not the first 
promise we have heard since 1933. If the President 
is convinced that democracy is impossible without 
religion, why does he single out for special affection 
and favor the “democracies” of the pious and be- 
nevolent Stalin, Cardenas, and Negrin? When the 
Governments, which have so brutally crushed reli- 
gion, are persistently befriended among the democ- 
racies by any individual, we may be excused for 
questioning the real meaning and sentiment behind 
any words of his which seem to say that democracy 
is impossible without religion. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EpGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


L. J. F. 
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COMMUNIST INFLUENCE 


IN THE NEW POETRY 


ARTHUR MacGILLIVRAY, S.J. 








OUR late Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, knew well 
the cancerous dangers inherent in the doctrine of 
Communism. He knew its adaptability to the vary- 
ing conditions of diverse peoples, its powerful re- 
sources, organizations and trained workers. He 
knew that it makes use of pamphlets, reviews, 
films, stage, radio, schools, even universities. It 
aims to affect every branch of society, and it must 
be credited with doing excellent work today among 
college professors, literary critics, novelists and 
pseudo-philosophers. One excellent diabolical way 
of winning over people who matter, those with 
higher education, is to appeal to them through lit- 
erature, of which poetry is a ranking member. 

“Literature,” declared Lenin himself, “must be- 
come part of the general proletarian movement, a 
cog in that vast, unified, socialized mechanism 
which is set in motion by the conscious advance 
guard of the entire working class. Literature must 
become a component part of the organized, planned, 
unified socialist party work. . . . Down with the 
supermen-litterateurs. . . . The leadership of litera- 
ture belongs to the working class as a whole.” It 
was in 1905 that Lenin laid down the fundamental 
tenet of Marxian literary theory: “The socialist 
proletariat must establish the principle of party 
literature. It must develop this literature and real- 
ize it in actual life in the clearest and most con- 
crete form.” 

Evidently the proponents of the Marxian ideolo- 
gy think literature and its adjuncts such an impor- 
tant field of propaganda that they devote special, 
emphatic attention to it as a means for attaining 
their end. Communism believes that there are three 
fronts to be mastered: the political, the economic 
and the cultural. Most of the limelight has shone 
upon the political and the economic, as is evidenced 
by the number of organizations operating among 
the employed and unemployed in the United States. 
The Special Committee of un-American Activities 
numbered 124 such organizations, including such 
diverse groups as the Drug Clerks Union, Window 
Cleaners Union, and the Furniture Workers Indus- 
trial League. Thousands of articles have been writ- 
ten on Communism from the political and economic 


angles, but very few have treated of the insidious 
attacks of Communism in the literary field. 

We shall say nothing of such liberal and Leftist 
journals as the English Left Review, the American 
Nation, New Republic, New Theatre, New Masses, 
and specially the Partisan Review, which was (or 
still is) devoted exclusively to furthering Leftist lit- 
erature. The most prominent work done recently in 
the literature and art field is that of the theatre. 
Taking advantage of the empty theatres and the 
large number of actors who had been left unem- 
ployed by the depression, the league has sponsored 
plays of Elmer Rice, Clifford Odets, Shaw, and 
Sklar and Peters. Now, thanks to an enlightened 
sense of humor on the part of theatre-goers, Broad- 
way is being eased into somewhat better fare. 

But the theatre is one question and our subject 
of art in general and poetry in particular is an- 
other. All are interlinked, it is true, but our theme 
calls for refinement. “Marxism,” writes an English- 
man, “gives to the creative artist the key to reality 
when it shows him how to discern the pattern and 
the place which each individual occupies in it. At 
the same time it consciously gives to man his full 
value, and is in this sense the most humanist of all 
world outlooks.” 

Marxism believes that what is needed is a return 
to a more simple, more primitive form of society; 
that is where it is wrong. What is needed is a spirit- 
ual progress which will keep pace with our mental 
progress. This proposal is very different from the 
Marxist invitation to return to the past in the name 
of an outmoded and immature philosophy. For 
what, after all, has Marxism to offer the poet? The 
Marxists’ insistence on the existence of the visible 
world is one of the few fragments of truth it has 
taken over from traditional philosophy; but their 
interpretation of it clearly represents a drastic im- 
poverishment of realism tout court. It is true that 
man’s “full value” must be restored, but how can it 
be done by a philosophy which cuts him in half and 
pretends that one of the halves—the material half 
—is the whole man? 

The failure of Marxism is due precisely to the 
fact that it does not make good its claim to see the 
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world as a whole—to reveal the organic link be- 
_tween man and society because its conception of 
both man and society is incomplete. It is merely a 
process of leveling down, a reduction of everything 
to a dreary uniformity. For example, H. H. Lewis’s 
Farmhands’ Refrain (Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, 
June, 1938) voices the discontent of the underprivi- 
leged worker who is “working for somebody else,”’ 
who would rather exchange the so-called material 
benefits in Russia for freedom of action in America. 
The material half of man is to him the whole man: 


Our neighbors in Russia “belong” at least, 
No landlord impugning their worth; 
Have much consolation of goods increased, 
If not the sole havings of earth. 
But here against “Liberty’s” lines and bars, 
What here on the chattelized veldts? 
Not ours, not ours the homes and cars, 
We’re working for somebody else— 
Breathing somebody else’s ownsome air, 
Counting somebody else’s stars, 
Finding somebody else’s god up there, 
Just a-ghosting for somebody else! 


The same discontent with Capitalism in America 
and the same false idea of freedom is present in the 
same author’s Freedom, Inc.: 

The capitalists own the preferred stock. 

The middleclass, the common stock. 

Where do we come in? 

After six depression years of inalienable right to 
seek jobs, how many and what kind of shares 
are ours in Freedom, Incorporated? 

Or as a Briton would ask, 

More trenchantly— 

In Freedom, Limited? 

You in particular, Uncle Ned 

(Born a chattel slave), 

Are you now clipping enough Freedom coupons or 
would you and yours prefer the three square meals 
per day? 

Listen, you farmhands, 

You millhands, 

You hands unemployed,— 

How many of you have ever fondled the ticker tape 
to see how Freedom is quoted outside Rooshia? 


It is the expression of disgruntled, unemployed, 
exploited America, easily duped by the Communist 
promise that the so-called Freedom under Capital- 
ism will be changed miraculously into a glorious 
Freedom under Communism. A quiet conversation 
with Paul Mallon, one of the Washington news- 
paper correspondents, would do Mr. Lewis a world 
of good, even to the extent of changing his view- 
point about his fond Rooshia. For instance, Mr. 
Mallon might tell him that it would take the ordi- 
nary working man in Russia the equivalent of four- 
months’ salary to buy a suit of clothes. 

Do Communists make use of their idealistic dog- 
mas for their art? Not at all! The great bulk of 
their verse consists in waving the red flag before 
the bull of capitalism, prophesying darkly of the 
revolution that will make the world safe for . . 
more revolutions (little do they know the repercus- 
sions of their basic Hegelian triad) and protesting 
with a puny voice in the wind of the strong. Virgil 
Geddes in his piece Summons at Night raises a 
clarion call for all Communists to answer the evils 
of the capitalist system (Poetry: A Magazine of 
Verse, July, 1938): 
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The night is down upon us 
here in the deep 
confusion of capitalist greed, 
Where soul meets soul 
only in retreat and fright. 
What holds 
the shadow of this night? 
The bloated beast 
in man that drags 
its belly on the ground 
with food three times its need. 
It cannot think, 
it only grunts and craves 
For all made more delicious 
because produced by slaves. 
Comrades! It is time 
to be more than aware 
of flight and doom. 
Take the beast by the bit! 
Do not be torn 
by lesser strength than your own. 
You have a might that’s fortified 
by what it knows and will not trust 
To those who turn 
guiltily in their sleep. 
Rise we must. 
Our future cannot be too soon. 


All this is a manner of indicating how the Com- 
munistic machine proposes to establish itself: by 
revolution. Other Leftists and Marxian idealists 
have said practically the same thing; in England: 
W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender, and Cecil Day 
Lewis (and perhaps Louis MacNiece) ; in America: 
Muriel Rukeyser, Horace Gregory (husband of last 
year’s Pulitzer Prize Winner, Marya Zaturenska), 
Kenneth Fearing, Paul Engle, and others. 

Communism as a subject for new poetry cannot 
be compared with the ever-old and ever-new Cath- 
olicism. “The Christian hope,” says F. J. Sheed in 
his excellent book Communism and Man, “is for 
the individual human person; whereas the Commu- 
nist hope is only for our distant descendants. And 
the Christian hope is based upon the action of an 
intelligent Being, the Communist upon a blind force 
which, if it has so benevolent a purpose for the 
human race, does not know it. In other words, the 
Communist hope has no guarantee save the state- 
ment of men who by their own declaration . . . are 
the interpreters of the universe.” 

There is the story told of the gawky boy in a 
Southern university who went to the president and 
said that he wanted to change all his courses from 
engineering to theology, because he had a message. 
“What message?” “Well, it was a dream, a sign in 
the sky in fiery letters.” “What letters?” “P. C.” 
“What,” said the president, “do those letters 
mean?” “Preach Christ,” said the boy, with de- 
termination. “Are you sure,” said the president, 
“that they did not mean Plow Corn?” 

In a Northern university the portent would un- 
doubtedly have been interpreted “Preach Commu- 
nism.” And if the boy happened to think he was a 
poet, the task would be easy. Minus form, tech- 
nique, charm, humor, grace, any of the things that 
have traditionally made poetry valuable, he might 
easily dash off a spasm of proletarian verse, the 
burden of which would be to be against things in 
the name of culture, and find his rapture in the 
void thus attained. 














BOOKS 


OLD CLAP-TRAP, 
CLEANED AND PRESSED 


Days oF Our Years. By Pierre Van Paassen. Hill- 

man-Curl. $3.50 
OUR century is just about saturated with books of this 
kind. They have a trace of unimportant biography, they 
dogmatize vehemently on all world problems. They boast 
of their freedom from shackles of religion and tradi- 
tional morality. They emanate from a set of foreign 
correspondents for American newspapers who think half- 
thoughts, and never realize that they have been trapped 
by European radicals and flattered into the conviction 
that their hysterical pleas “for the masses” are novel, 
or brilliant, or deep, or good copy or what have you. 

Pierre Van Paassen goes step for step along a path 
that is grooved by the whole army of socialistic re- 
formers. He has just become ripe for publication, be- 
cause he has at last thrown off the few remaining shreds 
of Calvinist teaching that clung to him from dull, Dutch 
schooling. He has developed a spirited antagonism to 
the Vatican and has learned nearly all the venomous 
adjectives that qualify priest-craft and superstition. He 
is frightfully keen on lifting “the masses,” but like all 
his kind, he has not the slightest notion where to put 
them when they are lifted. He has the customary sob 
for the Ethiopian, the deep-throated curse for Franco, 
the expected sneer for Mussolini, the calculated and cau- 
tious criticism of Hitler, the rooted hostility to anything 
Catholic, the heart-throb for poor, strangled France, 
and three rousing cheers for every shovelful of earth 
heaved up by a Jew in the Zionist movement. It is the 
old clap-trap but it has been cleaned and pressed, and 
it goes on sale as new. 

The only point of departure that one can discover in 
this particular screed is the author’s penchant for the 
sensational. Thus, an interview with Ludendorff, spiced 
with blasphemy about Our Lord and His Blessed Mother, 
or a casual conversation with General Lyautey who 
approves Pontius Pilate’s condemnation of Christ, or a 
series of sadistic episodes recorded by an African slave- 
trader, or a lurid malodorous description of Montmartre, 
these and half a hundred other episodes in shockingly 
poor taste are supposed to show us the author as om- 
niscient, completely up to the minute, in the know, and, 
of course, realistically daring. 

He makes one little incursion into Catholic theology 
and is the hero in an encounter with an Oriental mono- 
physite by confounding his adversary with the Catholic 
doctrine of the two persons in Christ. He would do well 
to look that up! In fact, he would do well to confine him- 
self to his field of fact-finding. He can write. He has all 
the jargon and he has some power with words, but 
he has not yet learned to think his thoughts through, 
and he is so hopelessly partisan that his bias is painful, 
and his conclusions are absurd. RayMonp J. McINNIS 


BEST ANTIDOTE 
FOR UNREASONING FEAR 


Mopet Memorrs. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. $2 
THIS latest Leacock volume is a collection of his cus- 
tomary lunatic essays on topics ranging from advice on 
how to lose money and a description of trout fishing in 
a Pullman car to a plea for the establishment of a quiet 
college. It begins with five Model Memoirs, satirical 


sketches on hackneyed autobiographical subjects, con- 
tinues with four Model Monologues, written as radio 
skits, skips through a dozen shorter pieces, and then 
slows down to a leisurely walk with some half serious, 
nostalgic essays contrasting life and literature in the 
author’s boyhood with life and literature today. Highly 
seasoned with the typical broad Leacock nonsense, it is 
best taken in small doses. 

The essays are uneven, which means merely that any 
given reader will enjoy some of the pieces more than 
others. Perhaps the best of the Model Memoirs are 
“Through Arabia on a Mule,” a parody on dreary safaris 
of the “where white man has never set foot” type, and 
“My Victorian Girlhood,” a satire on the popular rem- 
iniscences of lavender and lace. The author’s papa and 
mamma were ideal parents for “even as quite little girls 
papa could tell us apart without difficulty” and mamma 
was so devoted she “would let us come down to her bou- 
doir and see her all dressed to go out to a dinner... . 
And once when Lucy was ill mamma sent her own maid 
to sleep in Lucy’s room in spite of the infection.” 

Each of the Model Monologues contains at least one 
character who is delightfully and incompetently insane. 
In the concluding essays of the volume, which Mr. Lea- 
cock terms “offensively serious” and blames on advanc- 
ing age, he diagnosis the world’s ills as an apprehensive 
preoccupation with the disturbing news of the days, 
which he calls fear of the front page. Though he does 
not say so, one of the best antidotes for this unreasoning 
fear is clean laughter of the lighthearted Leacock brand. 

Pau. L. O'Connor 


NATIONAL HISTORY 
LOCALLY EXEMPLIFIED 


BROOKLYN VILLAGE, 1816-1834. By Ralph Foster Weld. 

Columbia University Press. $3.50 
THE FIRST book of local history, published in the New 
York State Historical Association series, edited by Dixon 
Ryan Fox, is this Brooklyn Village, by Ralph Foster 
Weld. It has been so selected because the editor dis- 
cerned its significance in the contention that local his- 
tory is national history locally exemplified, and so inter- 
preted by discerning scholars, in this instance by the 
instructive pictures it presents of town life in the north- 
eastern part of the Republic a century ago. The period 
taken by the author, 1816-1834, bounds the life of the 
Brooklyn village charter, during which he traces what 
he calls its “institutional growth.” In this development 
of the village he gives very interesting details of its 
political evolution with the concurrent economic and so- 
cial factors; the growth of the schools, the press and 
other institutions contributing to the intellectual life and 
the cultural development of the community, with illu- 
minating portraits of notable individuals. 

Considerable space is given to the growth of the reli- 
gious organizations and their churches and their influ- 
ence on the progress and prestige of the village citizenry. 
In this the Catholic chapter has eight pages with copi- 
ous footnotes. While these indicate obvious diligent re- 
search it is a matter of regret that, before he put the 
results into print, the author did not give this manu- 
script to some intelligent Catholic who would have point- 
ed out to him the absurdity of trying to present and 
explain, according to Protestant ideals of ecclesiastical 
organization and authority, the founding and the foun- 
ders of the first Catholic congregation. There was a 
naval officer, George Stewart Wise, a Catholic from Vir- 
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ginia, then stationed at the Navy Yard for a decade, who 
was an active figure in social and civic affairs. The au- 
thor is obsessed with the idea that Wise was what he 
calls the “patron of the Roman Catholics,” and he de- 
votes the major portion of the Catholic chapter to his 
personality and supposed influence, ignoring Peter 
Turner, William Purcell and the score of other humble 
workers who organized the “Roman Catholic Society” in 
January 1822, before they, no doubt because of his social 
standing, invited Wise to accept its presidency. The 
author when closing this chapter realized his overzeal: 

The influence of George S. Wise must not be over- 
emphasized. Catholicism would have been estab- 
lished successfully if he had never been stationed at 
the Navy Yard... . The prestige of his social posi- 
tion, and his character as a citizen, were factors of 
importance, but it was the kind of a movement that 
was not ultimately dependent upon the exertions of 
one man. 

All of which is very nice and condescending and puts 
it in the category of Dead Eye Dick’s historic conclusion: 
“"E means well, but ’e don’t know.” Otherwise Brooklyn 
Village is a book that can be read with interest and 
profit here and elsewhere. In the old record book of St. 
James’, the first Brooklyn church, is this entry, but it is 
not copied into Brooklyn Village: “November 20, 1824. 
George S. Wise died universally lamented. He was con- 
tinually assisting us, had a benevolent heart and was 
attended in his last moments by Dr. Power and died, it 
is hoped, a good Catholic.” 

The curious ending may perhaps be explained by the 
accounts in the local papers of his funeral which cite 
that it took place with “military and Masonic honors.” 
In extenuation, however, it must be remembered that 
the Masonic ban in those days had not yet been formally 
promulgated and enforced. THomas F. MEEHAN 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


MysticaL Porms or Nupttat Love. By Coventry Pat- 
more. Edited with Notes by Terence L. Connolly, 
S.J. Bruce Humphries, Inc. $3 
WITH the same thoroughness that characterized his 
Thompson volume, Father Connolly now offers for stu- 
dents and others an edition of the poems of Coventry 
Patmore that will be indispensable to anyone anxious to 
discover this poet’s illuminating message. 

There are abundant and most minute notes appended 
by the editor, leaving us in doubt about no single passage 
in any of the poems presented. 

Married thrice, Patmore was in a position to know 
how God is to be reached through creature, through 
woman. And inasmuch as this is the vocation of the 
majority of men, there are problems, presented and 
solved, in Patmore’s Wedding Sermon and his Unknown 
Eros which no husband can afford to miss, much less 
any wife. And, I might even add, any priest who seeks 
to be a sympathetic guide to married couples. 

The shrillness of Shelley and the blusterings of Byron 
pale into insignificance when compared to the patient 
searchings of Coventry Patmore in his own soul, his 
own experiences, the words of the Gospel, the writings 
of the Fathers for a “justification” of marital love more 
tender and more religious than that offered by Jansen- 
ists. For a Catholic college student this volume is better 
than a thousand “sex” books. Incidentally there are some 
blazing passages of poetry in it, brilliantly expounded 
by Father Connolly. LEONARD FEENEY 


SONS OF THE SwoRDMAKER. By Maurice Walsh. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $2.50 
ORUGH was a rugged Briton in the days when Joseph 
of Nazareth had not yet espoused the young daughter 
of Joachim. Orugh was also a swordmaker, with five 
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rugged sons to his credit and the reputation of a fine 
craftsman. His sons and his swords were his pride, and 
in this romantic tale of the days of our most valian. 
ancestors, Maurice Walsh has done some of his finest 
writing. Conaire, High King of Erin at Tara, lives again 
to the lilt of the piper’s lay and:the clash of invading 
iron from the land of Saxon and Pict. 

One of our best writers of adventurous romance (as 
The Dark Rose and Three Roads will testify), Mr. Walsh 
is best known for the poetic quality of his prose and the 
vitality of his characterizations. The pages of Sons of 
the Swordmaker are alive with the singing soul of the 
Gael, the green of Ireland’s valleys and the glint of 
fighting ships upon a blue sea. One might almost say 
that we have another Walter Scott to re-create the brave 
days of another time, a time which held our present 
heritage since it knew the three great mother races that 
today make up our United States. 

In Sons of the Swordmaker Pre-Gael, Gael, Briton and 
Saxon are introduced in one story for the first time— 
fierce, gentle, valiant, kind—the glowing men who made 
us what we are. This tale of Orugh and the high adven- 
tures of his five sons will certainly establish the author 
as one of the foremost modern writers of exciting his- 
tory that we have. Mary FAaBYAN WINDEATT 


PuBLIC PERSONNEL ProBLEMS. By Lewis Meriam. 

The Brookings Institution. $3 
READERS interested in personnel problems and stu- 
dents of political science will revel in Lewis Meriam’s 
contribution. It is a searching and detailed survey of 
personnel problems connected with working for Uncle 
Sam. Such problems include the selection of employes, 
salary fixing, retirement, morale, unions for government 
employes, and so on. The discussions concerning political 
activities, relations between political appointees and per- 
manent civil servants, and a central personnel adminis- 
tration merit special consideration. The author is con- 
siderably aided in his task by a keen sense of perception, 
years of experience, and a deep knowledge of human 
nature. His many and illustrative cases and his careful 
attention to economic considerations are worthy of the 
highest praise. 

The very vastness of the undertaking argues to cer- 
tain limitations. The quick succession of the numerous 
topics—each adorned with various suggested improve- 
ments—will bewilder ordinary readers. Similarly, the 
frequent fusing of problem and solution tends to confu- 
sion. No adequate provision is made to indicate or to 
chart the extent of various phenomena throughout the 
work. While these limitations may appear formidable to 
ordinary readers, students of government will take them 
in stride. R. F. X. CAHILL 


THE BooK OF ORIGINAL PLAYS AND How To GIVE 

THEM. By Horace J. Gardner and Bonneviere Ar- 

naud. J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 
THIS book will be welcomed by Little Theatre librarians 
and perhaps even more particularly by amateur dra- 
matic clubs at churches and schools. It contains a simple 
explanation of the machinery of play production with in- 
terpretations of such greenroom expressions as “mount- 
ing the show” and the “business” of the actors. There 
are practical suggestions ranging all the way from 
points to be considered in choosing a director to hints on 
painting scenery and applying makeup. 

Then there are the plays themselves, ten of them, 
arranged for varying age-groups, which comprise the 
largest portion of the book; and all of which may be 
reproduced by non-professionals without the payment 
of royalty. Of course they vary in merit but Statistically 
Yours, a comedy in two acts for adults, is perhaps the 
cleverest offering; and dramatic coaches who work 
among children of kindergarten age may be grateful for 
the simple Strange Dream and the pageant suggestions. 

A charming jacket, reminiscent of the days when those 
“passionate Victorians” tread the boards, invites inquir- 
ing fingers. PauLa KurTH 














ART 


FROM February 13 to March 4 Knoedler and Company 
in New York are holding a show of early American por- 
traits. It is high time that we realized that the English 
colonies and the thirteen States of the early federal pe- 
riod had two portrait painters who can be counted, as 
artists, the equals of anything Europe had to offer in the 
field of portraiture during the last decades of the eight- 
eenth century—John Copley and Gilbert Stuart. 

The present show at Knoedler’s is limited to an even 
two dozen pictures, and is admirably well suited to make 
clear the range and diversity of what the portraitists 
were doing during the eighteenth century in America. 
At one extreme are the very primitive paintings of John 
Durand and John Wollaston. Each artist is represented 
by two pictures, in each case of two young ladies. Such 
wooden, glassy-eyed work has, without question, a cer- 
tain charm. It is completely unaffected and the ends it 
attempts to achieve are blessedly simple. The painter 
sets himself to record for family, friends and posterity 
what a certain Miss Philipse or a certain Miss Jones 
looked like. One cannot help wondering how well the 
painter succeeded, but one presumes that family and 
friends were satisfied for lack of anything better. 

On a slightly higher level is the painting of Joseph 
Blackburn, Robert Feke, Jeremiah Theus and John Hes- 
selius. Of these four, Feke is the best painter, although 
it is often hard to be sure, in any given instance not sup- 
ported by a signature or by written evidence, whether 
Feke or Blackburn was the artist. Unfortunately, the 
Winslow family group by Blackburn in this exhibition is 
not a very happy specimen of this painter’s work; a 
group seems to have been too much for his capacities. 
Nor is the Feke shown up as the best this Long Island 
artist—the first American born artist of any distinction 
of whom we have record—could do. Indeed, a very cap- 
tious person might wonder whether the Feke may not 
possibly be a Blackburn. Only the handling of the face 
and right hand seem to militate against this differing 
attribution. 

These six artists depicted colonial society: Copley, a 
loyalist in his sympathies, did all his American work 
before the Revolution, although a number of his English 
portraits represent patriots who passed through London 
after the war was over. There are three of his pictures 
in this show—two American and one English. The Amer- 
ican portraits represent Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Pick- 
man, and they are Copley at his very happiest. Two liv- 
ing New Englanders emerge from the canvas, types still 
to be seen in Yankeedom, and their characters are made 
manifest not only with superb humor but with affection 
as well. Here are portraits that can rank with any, and 
portraits of a sort the camera cannot—probably can 
never—supply. For they are not made rigid by the in- 
stantaneous nature of camera portraiture; they repre- 
sent rather a composite recording of feature, gesture, 
attitude which lacks no sharpness of delineation but 
which records character as no instantaneous record can. 

From a patriotic point of view, the show is notable for 
including six portraits of George Washington—three by 
Stuart, two by Charles Willson Peale, and one by James 
Sharples. I know that it is heresy, but I am frankly get- 
ting heartily tired of the Stuart portraits of Washington. 
Compare them with the other two portraits of less dis- 
tinguished men by the same artist. Caleb Whitefoord and 
Frederick Philipse are done with that careless mastery 
of his medium which Stuart undoubtedly had and which 
is utterly beguiling. His Washingtons, by contrast, seem 
timid and stiff and frightened. Washington did not like 
Stuart, and I think Stuart knew it. Despite their grandi- 
ose banality, approaching bathos, the Peale portraits 
impress me as more honest and real. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


THE AMERICAN WAY. Let us all sit down and have a 
good cry. We might just as well make up our minds 
to it, for the theatre is the scene of our best diversion 
and this year the majority of our playwrights seem 
determined that we shall find little that is cheerful in 
it. Even when one of them, Thornton Wilder, decided 
to brighten it up with The Merchant of Yonkers, the 
result was so much sadder than our saddest plays that 
the Wilder offering was hurriedly withdrawn. Mr. Wilder 
quite definitely was not created to be a cut-up. 

It is when we turn our American spectacles on Ameri- 
can Spectacles that we have the bluest vision. Elmer 
Rice’s play—American Landscape—which this reviewer 
considers a beautiful piece of work, lived only a few 
weeks. It was a deeply interesting, profoundly moving 
but depressing offering; for even the slight uplift at 
the end was in effect only a tribute to the optimism of 
youth. Mare Connelly’s Everywhere I Roam is even 
more sobering, though it offers us some superb scenes 
and dancing and a lot of atmosphere and color. 

Now The American Way, produced by Sam H. Har- 
ris and Max Gordon, written by George S. Kaufman 
and Moss Hart, and triumphantly filling the stage and 
the seats of the vast Center Theatre, gives us a splendid 
picture of a fine German immigrant who arrives at 
Ellis Island in 1896, becomes one of America’s most de- 
voted, useful and lovable citizens, and is killed for his 
pains at the end of the spectacle. The final curtain shows 
his equally lovable and loyal old German-American 
wife, bent with age and sorrow, following his body into 
church for the funeral services. Dramatic and deeply 
moving, yes. Beautifully written and acted and a full 
and brilliant evening’s entertainment, again yes. But 
why must we be made to cry? Why can we not have an 
American Cavalcade with a cheerful ending, for a 
change? America is not yet reeling toward the pit of 
time, whatever Europe may be doing. 

Once in a frivolous moment I gave a suggestion to an 
ambitious young playwright, who had killed off six 
characters in his first play. “When you are about to 
make your character die, make him dance instead.” I 
pass it on to Messrs. Kaufman and Hart. We all like 
The American Way. We're going to like it for a long 
time, for it is winning new friends at every performance. 
But why not resurrect that fine German-American hero 
of the spectacle, Martin Gunther? Why not let him get 
the better of the foreign poison group that destroy him 
in the present version? Why not let him dance instead 
of dying at the end? Anyway, both Fredric March and 
Florence Eldridge play the leading réles so beautifully 
that the memory of their performance will live on. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST. However, 
there is some sparkle on a few of our stages. Have I 
not urged all New York to see Spring Meeting, and also 
to rejoice over the humor of Canon Lavelle in The White 
Steed? Now, at the Vanderbilt Theatre, there is also a 
delightful revival of Oscar Wilde’s old comedy, The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest. 

Produced by Richard Aldrich, Richard Meyers and 
Albert Tarbell, directed by Estelle Winwood, and acted 
to perfection by Clifton Webb, Miss Winwood, Hope 
Williams, Florence McGee and a few others, the revival 
is one of the cheering events of this season. The little 
play is lighter than air, and its plot is not worth a 
sentence of description. But its lines snap like fire- 
crackers, and they seem to amuse audiences as much 
as they did when the comedy was originally produced. 
There is something especially gratifying about that. It 
proves among other things that the American “wise- 
crack” does not exclusively represent the present Ameri- 
can sense of humor. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER. This is the film epic of ordi- 
nary people caught in the dramatic struggle against 
destructive commonplaces; it is a capsule study of hu- 
man nature under the guise of a twice-told tale of newly- 
weds and the first year. Its simple directness adds sub- 
stance to a comedy drama which, on the other hand, 
indulges the slight but annoying tendency to mix those 
two elements at inappropriate moments. It raises a ques- 
tion, too, as to how far the clinical aspects of marriage 
can be utilized for general entertainment. One scene in 
the delivery room of a maternity hospital approaches 
very nearly a biological exposition while lacking the 
unity of tone, the intense seriousness which raised a 
similar scene in The Citadel to the level of art. It is not 
the scene one questions, but director John Cromwell’s 
half playful treatment of it. However, the story itself is 
a human document about an attorney whose budding 
career is almost blighted by a marriage for love and the 
couple’s struggle against the complexities of household 
finance. Only a threat to his son’s life brings the lawyer 
to assert himself and assume his proper stature. Carole 
Lombard and James Stewart vitalize the quiet plot by 
artful and sympathetic characterizations. Disregarding 
the hospital sequence, this is still a picture which can be 
appreciated only by mature audiences. (United Artists) 


TAILSPIN. The title of this melodrama about the distaff 
side of aviation is prophetic in a way since the film takes 
off in stirring fashion and suddenly noses down into a 
heavy-hearted, almost morbid plot. Roy Del Ruth’s direc- 
tion emphasizes the joylessness of the script which intro- 
duces four aspirants in the Women’s National Air Derby. 
One, an heiress whose expensive planes assure her of 
victory, drops out in favor of a hat-check girl who flies 
a “crate” to victory; another, seeing her husband die in 
a test plunge, deliberately cracks up. It is this suicide, 
amid accidental wrecks and assorted tragedies, which 
makes the film objectionable on the score of morals. It is 
sheer bathos, glossed over by a maudlin concept of devo- 
tion. Constance Bennett, Alice Faye, Nancy Kelly and 
Joan Davis are the pilots with Charles Farrell lending 
a masculine touch. Somewhat like Mr. Chesterton’s sun, 
one wreck may be awe-inspiring but a series is monot- 
onous. This cannot be recommended very strongly for its 
ethics or for its entertainment value. (Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


HONOLULU. Mistaken identity rears its battered but 
unbowed head in this light comedy with musical bangles, 
added possibly to take the whole affair out of the range 
of realistic criticism. It is a yarn of a weary actor’s dou- 
ble and how he almost undoes him when identities are 
exchanged and a pineapple grower goes on a personal 
appearance tour while the celebrity retreats to Honolulu. 
An unforeseen romance with a dancer and an equally 
unexpected fiancé introduce complications which the ac- 
tor brings to a brave conclusion by a double wedding. 
Eleanor Powell dances and acts engagingly opposite 
Robert Young and eccentric comedy is supplied by Burns 
and Allen. This is very good entertainment in a frivolous 
strain, but for adults. (MGM) 


FOUR GIRLS IN WHITE. The hospital background of 
this film cannot conceal its slightness, and the nurses 
involved by no means take themselves as seriously as 
Florence Nightingale. As a matter of fact, the object of 
matrimony rather than mercy seems uppermost in our 
heroine’s mind as she sets her white cap for the house 
doctor. Florence Rice and Alan Marshall make interest- 
ing fare of it. We can predict that the audience will be 
kept in good humor by the combined antics of Buddy 
Ebsen and Una Merkel. (MGM) Tuomas J. FITzMorrIs 
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EVENTS 


A DIMMING of powers of observation was noted. . . . In 
Evanston, Ill., a man failed to distinguish between a 
mail box and a garbage can, dropped 200 stamped and 
addressed envelopes into the latter... . A large number 
of telephone users in British Columbia inadvertently put 
Washington State sales tax tokens into the telephone 
slot intended for twenty-five cent pieces. The inadver- 
tence cost the telephone company $4,372.60, as it received 
only $34.90 for the sacks full of tokens. Uninterested in 
these tokens, the company plans changing the make-up 
of the slot. . . . The swift manner in which time flies 
appears not to be fully realized by certain types....A 
Florida resident received a check seventeen years ago. 
He got around to cashing it last week, was unable to 
collect on it. .. . Early in 1939 a Pennsylvanian paid for 
a wedding suit he purchased in 1876. . . . The present 
session of the Massachusetts legislature was asked to 
ratify the Bill of Rights which was attached to the 
United States Constitution 150 years ago. . . . Decrease 
of brotherly love was glimpsed. . . . When police in 
Santa Rosa, Calif., searched a man, found him wearing 
two diamond rings on his toes, they adopted a suspicious 
attitude. . .. While a dentist was pulling teeth from con- 
victs in a Pittsburgh prison, someone was pulling four 
dollars from the dentist’s pocket. Though unsuspicious 
by nature, the dentist succumbed to uncharitable 
thoughts concerning the ethical standards of the jail’s 
inmates. . . . Important legislation was announced. A 
proposed Tennessee law would tax bachelors $1,000 a 
year to provide pensions for old maids. . . . Increased 
alimony rights for husbands were projected. .. . An in- 
dication of returning normalcy appeared in Central Eu- 
rope as Hungary lifted the ban on jazz music. ... 


The week was not devoid of a note of pessimism... . 
Reports that 2,000,000 robins were flying up from the 
South earlier than usual caused uneasiness among 
Northern worms. . . . Dispatches from several American 
correspondents make one feel Franco has not much 
chance of victory in Spain. . . . On the other hand, op- 
timism was not completely extinguished. . . . Sentenced 
to six months in jail on his wife’s charge of vagrancy, 
an Aurora, Ill., man will run his electoral campaign for 
magistrate from a cell. ... A veritable orgy of calm and 
optimism was said to be electrifying the Loyalist 
Army. . . . Examples of outstanding charity came to 
hand. The Home Office in England announced that steel 
air-raid shelters will be loaned free of charge to all who 
cannot afford to buy their own private bomb-proof 
shelters. ... 


The next war, we are told, will be fought between the 
aggressor nations and the non-aggressors. Given this 
much information, one can easily perceive what the line- 
up will be. . . . Great Britain is one of the world’s most 
successful aggressor nations. It has grabbed vast slices 
v. the earth’s surface and is today holding hundreds of 
raillions in subjection against their will. France ranks 
second among the aggressor nations, controlling a huge 
empire ruled by force. Germany snatched Austria, Italy 
took Ethiopia. They are aggressor nations. The United 
States took California, Texas, Cuba, Puerto Rico, the 
Panama Canal, the Philippines. Japan muscled in on 
Manchuria, other sections of China. Russia is holding the 
Ukraine against its will... . Among the non-aggressors 
may be listed Liberia, Siam, Andorra, Luxembourg, Mo- 
naco, Estonia, Latvia, Iceland and a few others... . 
Thus the next war will see Britain, France, Germany, 
Italy, the United States, Japan, Russia fighting against 
Liberia, Siam, Andorra, Luxembourg, Monaco, Estonia, 
Latvia. Military experts fee] that the aggressor nations 
will win. THE PARADER 











